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EHIND the title of this article lies an assumption which is indicative 
of a decided trend in educational thought. A reviewer of the titles 
of addresses at educational conventions and of articles appearing in 
educational periodicals during the last ten years would undoubtedly find 
that many speakers and writers in discussing this area have used a title 
such as, “Shall we introduce socio-economic problems into the curricula 
of our schools?” While a more frequent consideration of such a question 
has been desirable at almost any period of our history, the kaleidoscopic 
and breath-taking world happenings of the last few years have caused 
increasing numbers of lay citizens and educators to assume that issues of 
socio-economic import such as those which are tearing at the vitals of 
civilization today must be included in the thinking of our teachers and 
in turn incorporated at the proper age and grade level into the curricula 
of our schools. 


INTERPRETING WORLD SOCIO-ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 


During July, August, and September of 1938 the writer had the 
privilege, along with eighteen educators and business men, of studying 
some of the ways in which so-called totalitarian, communistic, and 
democratic countries deal with certain socio-economic problems. Since 
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returning there have been a number of requests to discuss the visit with 
various groups from the point of view, What does the present European 
situation mean to American teachers? These discussions have usually 
been opened about as follows: 


It is difficult and rather presumptuous for me to attempt to size up the pres- 
ent European situation in view of the following facts: 


1. What was present when we were there is almost ancient history now, 


2. One’s inadequate preparation, including lack of knowledge of some of 
the languages. (Four visits in the last six years and rather wide recent reading 
were of some assistance. ) 


3. The extreme difficulty in getting accurate information. Although we 
were in contact in each country with hundreds of people, ranging from 
ambassadors and other high government officials to beggars and the lowliest 
peasants and workers, I personally learned more about the general situation 
in Europe in my first three days in Switzerland than I had in the preceding 
six weeks in the U.S.S.R., Poland, Germany, and Czechoslovakia. (Unfortu- 
nately we in America, of course, are not getting the whole truth from the 
single morning or evening paper which most of us read.) In addition, con- 
flicting information was often received from interviews with government 
officials and from semi-official reports prepared by governmental and other 
agencies. For example, one official in the U.S.S.R. told of an instance where 
factories in a certain district were supposed to complete the production of 
500,000 articles in a certain period of time. These articles consisted of such 
things as heavy dies, reamers, and small drills. Some two months before the 
end of the time allotted for the project, a government inspector visited the 
plants and found that they were some 300,000 articles short of the quota. He 
immediately gave orders that 300,000 small drills be manufactured so that 
the quota might be met. At the close of the period, my informer told me, 
the newspapers reported with pride another industrial victory. 

4. The prejudices each of us has which color not only what we see and 
hear but how we report it. 


In addition to these four difficulties, and there are many others, may I point 
out three cautions which should be observed in considering problems in 


Europe: 


1. We should attempt to establish fair standards of comparison. We can 
compare countries in Europe with their own past or with conditions in 
America or elsewhere. For example, we can contrast industrial conditions in 
the U.S.S.R. today with conditions during the Czarist regime or we can com- 
pare them with our own industrial setups in the United States. How different 
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the conclusions will be in the two cases! Many writers and speakers arrive 
at decidedly unfair and skewed implications because they have not defined 
their standards of comparison. 


2. We should realize the fact that the conclusions we in the United States 
may draw with respect to certain terms, peoples, and acts may be entirely 
or partially false, resulting in erroneous understandings on our part. For ex- 
ample, the characteristics which many Americans would ascribe to a member 
of the Socialist Party in the United States would not tally in many instances 
with the conservative tendencies of some of the members of the Socialist 
Party in the French Chamber of Deputies. As a matter of fact, the leaders of 
the present conservative government in France, Premier Daladier and Georges 
Bonnet, belong as we know to the Radical Socialist Party. There are some 
in America who would have quite different concepts of the kinds of ideas 
these men hold if they knew they were not only Socialists but Radical 

3. We must draw as clear distinctions as possible between governments and 
peoples. Almost universally the peoples we met in the different countries 
prized peace, cherished their friends, threw themselves whole-heartedly into 
their games, their music, and their work, and were in the main not the kind 
of individuals who would be seeking to raise the ugly specter of war. It is 
supremely necessary that we keep this fact in mind if we are to arrive at 
balanced judgments regarding war and peace. It is something I’m afraid some 
statesmen forgot in drafting the so-called peace treaties of the past. 

In spite of my own numerous shortcomings and the large number of diffi- 
culties involved in arriving at a true picture regarding European conditions 
and their educational implications, I shall try to present my opinions, for I 
feel it is my duty, as well as that of every other person interested in Ameri- 
can education, to attempt better understandings of the maelstrom of forces 
operating in Europe today. 

The time is past when we can think of teachers as beings apart. We teach- 
ers constitute an important element in the structure of American citizenship. 
As individual citizens we should be much better informed regarding the issues 
which threaten to turn back the progress of civilization in Europe as well as 
in the world at large. No longer can we live a sheltered and cloistered life, 
secure in our academic robes. The times demand that we possess deeper under- 
standings of social, economic, and political problems. In addition, they require 
that we as citizens participate actively in social, economic, and political affairs. 
Every thinking citizen in our country realizes more keenly daily that to deal 
intelligently with the socio-economic issues of America we must increasingly 
take into account the happenings in Europe today and the ways in which her 
peoples and her leaders are trying to attack their problems. 
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There is another side to the question. We are desperately in need of better 
understandings in these areas in order that our jobs as teachers may be car- 
ried on effectively. This is true whether our work is with little children or 
adults, in the social studies or in mathematics. We need to explore these areas 
further in order to secure sounder perspective in directing our work toward 
proper social goals in the kind of democracy we want ours to be. Education 
cannot be vital apart from life, and, fortunately or unfortunately, Europe's 
problems will have and are having an extremely important bearing upon the 
American way of life. 


EDUCATIONAL IMPLICATIONS 


The above rather extended explanation seemed to be necessary before 
a discussion of the educational implications of present European condi- 
tions could be launched with audiences. Undoubtedly many speakers 
and writers often feel the urge to indulge in even more extended explana- 
tory remarks or statements when discussing foreign relations or any 
other important socio-economic area. Why is this? The answer can be 
found in the implications regarding the treatment of most socio- 
economic areas which can be drawn from the introductory statements 
appearing above concerning present European conditions and education’s 
relation to them. 

The first and most obvious of these is that socio-economic issues must 
be included in the thinking and work of our teachers and our pupils on 
the level of their respective abilities. This idea has been stated repeatedly 
in recent years by educators both in the colleges and in the public 
schools. The statement has taken various forms, of course, but through 
all of them runs the very definite and insistent demand that teachers and 
pupils be better equipped to give more thoughtful and intelligent 
answers to the questions: What kind of world do we live in?, What kind 
of a world should we have?, and What kind of a world could we have? 
Although during the last decade this call to duty has been sounded with 
increasing frequency and clarity by classroom teachers, administrative 
officers, college professors, and lay citizens, the mass of teachers have 
heeded it in theory only. The proof for this statement can be obtained 
by analyzing 9o per cent of the courses of study in the United States 
or by visiting on a random sampling basis 90 per cent of the classrooms 
in American schools. The encouraging part of the picture is apparent 
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in the rapidly increasing number of refreshing examples of sound, inter- 
esting approaches to the study of socio-economic issues to be found in 
the other 10 per cent of our curriculum materials and in the remaining 
10 per cent of our classrooms. As far as curriculum materials are con- 
cerned it is most interesting to note that these examples are not confined 
to the social studies or to any particular grade, but are emerging from 
the kindergarten through grade twelve in practically all fields of subject 
matter and under various types of administrative organizations. 

Second, most social and economic areas are amazingly intricate. As 
the specialist in the physical sciences and the mathematician know, it is 
often difficult to work even in areas where chiefly the inanimate is in- 
volved. When we add to these difficulties the man-man relationships 
which are involved in most socio-economic areas our task becomes all 
the more baffling. Somehow or other many of the elements with which 
we are concerned in dealing with socio-economic areas have a stubborn 
and annoying way of not staying put. How often the student of socio- 
economic problems must have wished for an anesthetic that would hold 
human affairs at their status quo long enough for him to study them 
with a greater degree of accuracy and certainty! 

As a matter of fact the ramifications in most social and economic 
areas are so complex that in treating them it is necessary to cut across not 
only the subject matter fields included in the present school curriculum 
but many others. 

Third, from the second point raised above, the conclusion might be 
drawn that dealing with socio-economic areas is a matter for experts 
only. Few could deny that in such tasks we are in dire need not only of 
the able specialists, such as we now have, but many more men and 
women who can devote their lives to the collection, organization, and 
interpretation of the huge masses of data which are available or could 
be made available. On the other hand, there are literally hundreds of 
elements in areas, such as housing, transportation, and communication, 
food and clothing, and leisure-time activities, which can be understood 
by the go per cent of the teachers and pupils in the public schools and 
colleges of our country. 

There is another important angle to this proposition. Any permanent 
social and economic improvement must in the final analysis come from 
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the mass of the people—the go per cent. Stimulation, guidance, and in 
some instances actual direction can come from above, but unless the 
majority are imbued with an interest in and a fair understanding of at 
least the broad principles involved, little of permanent value will emerge, 
At least this is what we believe if we subscribe to democratic principles, 
In addition, the actual democratic process dictates that far more of us 
must be involved in the development of understandings in social and 
economic areas if we are to participate willingly and intelligently in 
changed social and economic activities. 

Moreover, the doctors disagree as to the remedies for many of our 
social and economic illnesses. Perhaps at few times in our history has 
there been such a divergence of opinion as to what should be done for 
this and that social and economic ailment. Is it not highly probable that 
the study of such problems by large numbers of people might result in 
some practical suggestions that would at least supplement those made by 
our specialists? 


METHODS OF WORKING WITH SOCIO-ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 


None of the preceding discussion should be interpreted as meaning that 
the task belongs alone to one group or the other. Merely a casual glance 
at present conditions in our own country and elsewhere would indicate 
that there is enough to do for all. Furthermore the go per cent of us 
should in no case attempt to go ahead vaingloriously and not make every 
effort to utilize the findings and interpretations of our subject matter and 
other specialists. We need all the help we can get. Anyone who has at- 
tempted to attack such problems has wished on more than one occasion 
that he could be an economist, a sociologist, an historian, an anthro- 
pologist, a scientist, an artist, a mathematician, a curriculum specialist, a 
parent, a child, a teacher—all combined into one, for the task is so stu- 
pendous. 

At this point we might ask, Why haven’t the go per cent of us made 
a more efficient attack upon the problems involved in world improve- 
ment? A good guess would be that we have lacked interest and under- 
standing; we have limited ourselves too strictly to the narrow confines of 
our teaching fields or to our routine supervisory or administrative duties. 
Most of us agree that something must be done, but somehow or other 
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we seem to be bogged down with our everyday tasks. These everyday 
assignments, of course, must be met, but there is a question of relative 
values involved. Moreover, it is probably true that every one of the 
army of the go per cent could discharge with greater efficiency his 
present assignments, to say nothing of meeting more adequately the larger 
social objectives of education and American citizenship, if he were better 
acquainted with the purposes, subject matter, and methods involved in 
the treatment of social and economic problems. How can this be done? 
Below seven homely, everyday ways are proposed through which it 
may be possible to secure sounder understandings of and more efficacious 
methods of working with social and economic problems. Through the use 
of these a teacher may be able to secure for himself that margin of self- 
improvement which may make possible a far more effective educational 
job. 
1. By Reading 


Teachers everywhere should be encouraged to read more widely not 
only in their own fields but from the wealth of materials available in 
which the everyday problems of the world are discussed. Fortunately an 
increasing amount of authentic and highly interesting material regarding 
important social and economic issues is being written today which can be 
understood and enjoyed by the mass of us. A growing number of highly 
readable books and articles are now available in fields where formerly 
only the most technical of materials existed. American education has a 
great need for these translations. At least this is true for those of us who 
belong to the go per cent. One of the first steps toward the improvement 
of understandings in social and economic affairs, whether for the indi- 
vidual, for groups, or for school systems, would be the careful selection 
in the areas under consideration of accurate and alluring reading material 
that will appeal because it is written in our language. Bibliographies of 
such a nature have already been compiled in many of the areas by groups 
of curriculum workers and teachers. 


2. By Forum Discussions Regarding Pivotal Issues 


One of the first tasks here consists in choosing an area for discussion 
which is of interest to all the people concerned and preferably of mo- 
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ment to the whole community and to the people of America. The com. 
mittee in charge of this work could well afford to set up criteria for the 
selection of discussion topics. These discussions are sometimes made more 
valuable and penetrating if some of the more outstanding differing points 
of view are suggested in advance by members of the group who are to 
participate. 

For example, one group of authors listed fifty crucial world problems! 
Five statements representing positions ranging on a scale from reaction- 
ary to radical were listed under each problem. One of the problems with 
its accompanying statements is reproduced below: 


State Responsibility for Health 


instal a. The responsibility for maintaining individual health should rest ....... 
primarily with each individual, but the state should co-operate 
and lend aid when needed. Furthermore the state should make 
definite provisions for an adequate program of health education 
for all and should assume entire responsibility for public health. 

ital b. The state should provide optional health services for all indi- ....... 
viduals and control all matters relating to public health and 
safety. 

sicintil c. Problems of health and longevity are entirely the concern of the 
individual and not of the state. 

snail d. The state should assume entire responsibility and control for ....... 
matters of individual and public health, i.e., education and re- 
muneration of nurses and physicians; hospitalization; health edu- 
cation of individuals; control of medical aid; treatment of indi- 
viduals who are ill; provisions for safety; provisions for improve- 
ment of working conditions; etc. 

..@. Each individual should be held responsible for his own health ....... 
except as society might be endangered or as destitution might 
demand humanitarian response from the state. Present provisions 
for maintaining public health appear to be adequate. 


The five statements above are intended to represent positions ranging 
on a scale from reactionary to radical. Each member of the forum dis- 
cussion group is asked to check on the left the position he holds person- 
ally. On the right he is asked to check the position which most nearly 

1 Bruner, Herbert B., Linden, Arthur V. A Tentative Check List for Determining 


Attitudes on Fifty Crucial World Problems. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York, 1939. 
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coincides with the one he feels the majority of the people in his com- 
munity would like to have him hold. Another problem with its positions 
appearing in the same check list follows: 


Relationship between Racial Groups 

a. There is no doubt that some races are inherently superior to ......... 
others and therefore they should be recognized as such in the 
social order; it was intended that certain races serve others. 

_..b, Although it may be that races are inherently equal, the history .......... 
of mankind has shown some races to be better able to rule than 
others; these races, however, should give the other races all the 
opportunities possible for growth and happiness. 

ut, While no race is inherently superior to any other, in the light ......... 
of present conditions it is best to distinguish among them when 
certain problems are under consideration, while at the same time 
working toward greater equality of opportunity. 

oe d. Although some races are inherently superior to others, all races .......... 
should be granted the opportunity to develop to their fullest 
capacity and to achieve the greatest possible happiness; their 
political rights, however, should be limited in proportion to their 
status. 

oiail e. No race is inherently superior to any other; consequently, equal .......... 
recognition and opportunities should be accorded to all; this 
change should be made at once. 


Those readers who are working in field situations will recognize im- 
mediately that in most cases the discussion of the problem of health would 
probably cause less dissension than a consideration of the problem of 
relationship between racial groups. 

When forty of the fifty problems in this particular check list were 
presented to a superintendent of schools with a view to securing his 
opinion with respect to which of the areas might be discussed most profit- 
ably in his community, twenty-three were accepted and seventeen were 
red pencilled with the suggestion that it would be unwise to open these 
areas for consideration. This raises a rather nice problem for educators. 
The advocates of complete freedom of speech would immediately de- 
nounce any act which would eliminate the discussion of any of the con- 
troversial issues contained in this check list. For the go per cent of us, 
however, especially those who are working in actual field situations or 
who know field problems, there is another side to the question. We would 
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agree that both health and race relationship are important. We woul 
continue by saying that health is so tremendously vital and there is 
much in this area that we should discuss that we would be perfectly will 
ing to start our deliberations in this field. Even so, we would always have 
the hope that through our discussions in areas which might not immedi. 
ately excite our people to the breaking point, we might learn the rudi- 
ments of give and take to such an extent that we could extend our cop. 
sideration to other areas. 

The interest in forum discussions can be heightened and their value 
improved if all the members of the group are actively involved. In order 
that this end may be attained it is sometimes wise to hold some of the 
meetings with very small groups. 


3. By Coming in Closer Contact with Elements of Our Own Commun. 
ity Outside of the Classroom 


The broadening of outlook that results from such contact is sorely 
needed by both teachers and pupils. Every community teems with inter- 


esting and highly valuable social and economic material. Industry, agri- | 


culture, housing, food, and clothing supplies, community organizations, 
and the like are replete with suggestions bearing upon problems of human 
relations involving marketing, interdependence, and recreation, to men- 
tion only a few. In fact, the community outside of the schoolroom door 
constitutes by all odds the most fertile source for curriculum materials in 
the socio-economic field. 


4. By Trips to Other Sections of Our Own State and Country and to 
Other Countries 


While local pride has a logical place in a program of improvement of 
social conditions, it should not be allowed to develop into provincialism. 
Becoming acquainted with other sections of our own and other countries 
by actual contact, especially when supplemented by well-chosen read- 
ing, constitutes a potent factor in leading people to a sounder and 


more sympathetic understanding of the problems which others have 
to face. 
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;. By Taking Some Courses in Our Colleges and Universities Outside of 
Our Regular Fields 


Many a teacher has received both pleasure and profit from taking a 
course entirely outside of his immediate work—courses such as sociology, 
economics, architecture, and the drama. Incidentally it is sometimes dif- 
ficult to find courses in most of our teacher-training institutions which fill 
the needs of a practical teacher who wishes not only to gain more ad- 
vanced ideas regarding social and economic improvement but also to 
grow in ability to make these workable in his own situation. Probably the 
weakest link in the chain of curriculum improvement today is in the 
teacher-training institutions. We have on the one hand the general courses, 
such as sociology, economics, and philosophy, many of which are excel- 
lent, where the student can secure ideas regarding social and economic 
principles. In the main, however, the teachers of these courses attempt 
to make little application of the theories. On the other hand we have a 
large number of subject matter courses where in many instances the 
student is not assisted in putting the subject matter to use in solving 
social and economic difficulties. 

Between these two types—the general theoretical and the subject mat- 
ter courses—lies a No Man’s Land in most of the teacher-training institu- 
tions of today. Fortunately the last five years have witnessed a tremen- 
dous urge on the part of a large number of professors in our teachers 
colleges to make the materials and the instruction in their areas of special- 
ization face more squarely the real social and economic problems of our 
day. As a result there has been a marked improvement in many courses 
which makes it possible for students to gain from them both stimulation 
and practical suggestions. 


6. By Actively Participating in the Development of Materials and 
Methods of Instruction in Social and Economic Areas 


Whether this is done informally by an individual teacher to serve his 
own needs or in conjunction with a group, the actual selecting, collect- 
ing, organizing, and using of such materials and methods does much to 
provide richer understandings and better avenues for successful accom- 
plishment in these areas. 
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7. By Associating and Working with Those in the School and Com. 
munity and Elsewhere Who Are Definitely Attempting to Find Some 
Solutions for Social and Economic Problems 


The school of experience is hard to beat. Through actual participation 
in the tasks of housing and city planning, the building of more whole. 
some and worthy leisure-time organizations, attempting to provide better 
food and health conditions in the community where we live, the raisi 
of educational standards, and the establishing of sounder bases for better 
international relationships, we, the go per cent, may add to our own indi- 
vidual happiness and capabilities and contribute our wee mite to social 
improvement. Thus education becomes living—living with our present 
problems and not in an academic atmosphere completely or mostly with- 
drawn from the actualities with which men and women and boys and 
girls have to deal. 


Evaluating a School Program 


By MARY HARDEN 


DIRECTOR OF CURRICULUM, HORACE MANN SCHOOL, 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 


NE OF the most important things a school can do in modern 
education is to attempt to determine the worth of its educational 
program in relation to the growth and development of its children. 
What should prove more interesting to a group of teachers, more useful 
to administrators and others responsible for the school’s success, more 
enlightening to students, and more revealing to parents than a construc- 
tive effort to find out the value of the school’s program in terms of the 
desirable changes which it is bringing about in boys and girls? 

In the development of a program of evaluation in any school, the first 
step is to formulate a clear statement of the school’s purposes, since any 
comprehensive program of evaluation is an effort to find out whether 
these purposes are being achieved. The second step is to select and to 
devise tests and other methods for collecting evidence to show to what 
extent the purposes of the school are being realized. The third step is to 
study the evidence so as to see clearly the implications for further curric- 
ulum development. These steps need to be repeated again and again as 
a continuous process of curriculum improvement, evaluation, re- 
improvement, and re-evaluation. 


PLANNING AN EVALUATION PROGRAM 


Before the program of a school can be evaluated, its purposes must 
first be well imaged in the mind of the teacher, because in formulating 
objectives for his special field, he should relate them as closely as possible 
to the major purposes of the school. He should ask himself, “What 
changes am I expecting to bring about in boys and girls through their 
experiences in gaining knowledge, working with materials, acquiring 
skills and techniques, and carrying out procedures implied in my objec- 
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tives?” This will necessitate a careful breaking-down of the objectives 
into specific terms and workable form, and a checking against the chief 
purposes of the school. The school’s purposes will then be clarified and 
will manifest themselves in the aims and objectives of the specific areas 
of study. Furthermore, if a school is seriously considering evaluating its 
program, it must have a practical plan. Impetus has been given to the 
importance of evaluation, on the secondary school level especially, by 
the Eight Year Study of the Relation of School and College.’ Plans for 
evaluating the programs of the schools in the study have been made 
under the leadership of Ralph W. Tyler, Research Director of Evalua- 
tion in the Eight Year Study. 

Each individual school in the experiment became solely responsible 
for the kinds of educational experiences which it provided for its 
students. No fixed curriculum was imposed upon the schools. Here was 
an excellent opportunity for the co-operating schools to explore new 
frontiers in education or to extend frontiers of which they had already 
dreamed. The long-sought freedom from college entrance requirements, 
however, brought greater responsibilities to the schools. 

The Horace Mann High School for Girls is one of the participating 
schools in this experiment. Over a period of years this school had been 
developing and evaluating for all its students a program having many 
of the elements designed to improve secondary school practices.? How 
could the school know whether this plan was in reality achieving its 
purposes which included helping children understand relationships in 
wider areas of content and experiences, encouraging a liberal outlook 
on modern contemporary society, developing discriminating tastes and 
choices in out-of-school activities, and fostering creative expression? 
One answer to the problem was for the school to organize a definite 

1 A pioneer movement, giving participating schools an opportunity to apply the prin- 
ciples of progressive educational practice independent of the usual college entrance 
requirements. See Aiken, Wilford M. “The Commission on the Relation of School 
and College.” Educational Research Bulletin, College of Education, The Ohio State 
University, Vol. 17, pp. 209-221, November, 1938. 

2 Reynolds, Rollo G. and Flemming, Cecile White. “The Evaluation of the Horace 
Mann Program.” Teachers College Record, Vol. 36, pp. 699-709, May, 1935. Reynolds, 
Rollo G. and Harden, Mary. “The Fundamental Philosophy and Purposes of the Horace 


Mann School.” Teachers College Record, Vol. 36, pp. 649-658, May, 1935. 


Reynolds, Rollo G. Report to the Dean of Teachers College. Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, 1938. 
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of evaluation in relation to the Eight Year Study, with the follow- 
ing ideas in mind, which might, in part, be applied in any school: 


1. A three-year program to evaluate students’ work in different types 
of school activities, beginning with 1936-1937, and continuing through 
1939-1940- 

2. An intensive evaluation each year of a variety of curriculum activi- 
ties in one grade from the Junior High School and in a corresponding 
grade from the Senior High School. 

3. One staff member acting as general co-ordinator of evaluation 
activities. 

4. The guidance of the Evaluation Staff of the Eight Year Study 
secured through one person acting as general consultant throughout the 
period of the plan.* 


If a program of evaluation is to function to the fullest extent in im- 
proving both the teaching and the learning and provide for the optimum 
participation of teachers, it should be continuous, and each teacher 
should be given an opportunity to suggest the type of evaluation 
problen upon which he wishes to work. To guide teachers in the 
selection of problems it is helpful to suggest such questions as the 
following: 


1. What objectives from your special field of interest do you con- 
sider important in relation to the maturity level which you are now 
teaching? 

2. How far are you able to break down these objectives into specific 
terms? 

3. What outcomes do you expect as a result of the development of 
the objectives at this level? 

4. What evidence do you now have which aids in the interpretation 
of the outcome? 

5. How do these objectives help to carry out the purposes of the 
school? 

6. How far do your objectives take into account the fact that the 
school is but one agency where children are educated? 


ag consultant from the Evaluation Staff in the Horace Mann School is Ralph W. 
yler. 
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THE RECIPROCAL WORK CONFERENCE 


The reciprocal work conference is an important factor in achievi 
growth in evaluation; it may take the form of the individual work con- 


ference, the small-group conference, the large-group or all-school con- 
ference. 


The Individual Work Conference 


The person in charge of evaluation works with the teacher in analyz. 
ing materials, formulating new plans of procedure, checking the useful- 
ness of plans already in operation, and determining the order of plans 
for evaluation. In one individual work conference at Horace Mann 
School this problem was presented for evaluation: How may students 
gain an understanding of the relationships between the literature and the 
development of American culture? This problem was in keeping with 
the purposes of the school and with a general objective of the course, 
that is, to acquaint children with the ideas and ideals of American 
culture.* From this and subsequent conferences, material was developed 
for more intensive work upon the problem. One of the first points of 
attack was: To what extent has the literature of America played a part 
in shaping American traditions? This led to a consideration of the rela- 
tionships of the social conflicts developing through the fabric of Ameri- 
can culture. To discover these relationships it was necessary (1) to 
identify the important movements and the social conflicts in the Ameri- 
can scene; and (2) to determine how literature influences social thought, 
as, for example, in Thomas Paine’s “The American Crisis,” Harriet 
Beecher Stowe’s Uncle Tom’s Cabin, Upton Sinclair’s The Jungle. 
These conferences resulted in the planning of a series of tests to deter- 
mine the attitudes of fourteen- and fifteen-year-old students toward 
democracy.® The tests will deal with specific elements of democracy, 
such as equality in political, social, educational, and economic opportuni- 
ties. They will be built around excerpts from literature which reflect the 


4 Harden, Mary, Taggart, Louise, and Lemon, Irene. “Introducing High School Stu- 
dents to a Study of American Civilization and Culture.” Teachers College Record, Vol. 
36, pp. 279-291, January, 1935. 

5 The tests are being developed by Kerry Smith, Teacher of English in the Co-ordi- 
nated Program, Horace Mann School, under the direction of Ralph W. Tyler. 
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social trends manifest in the American scene. The tests are designed to 
discover: 

1. To what extent the student is cognizant of the elements of de- 
mocracy as they have developed in this country. 

2. To what extent he favors or disagrees with important elements in 
this tradition. 

3. To what extent he is acting in accordance with his own beliefs. 


The Small-Group Conference 


The small-group conference may center around the work of teachers 
who have similar interests. For example, the teachers of fine and indus- 
trial arts, music, the dance, and English may all be interested in the 
creative aspect of their work. The conference offers opportunity for 
teachers to define creative growth, to isolate and define the elements 
common to creativeness in various fields, and to devise practical means 
of evaluating the creative development of children. If teachers of art, 
English, and dramatics believe that “new ways of composing” and 
“imagination” are criteria for judging creative products, then these 
criteria must be broken down into specific meanings. If “new ways of 
composing” are to be judged intelligently it is necessary to develop a 
plan whereby the persons evaluating the work may see how the student 
exhibits these qualities. The following questions suggest some of the 
qualities which may be observed: 


1. Does the student show a tendency toward condensing or ex- 
panding his product? 

2. Is his product organized in a balanced way? Or is it formless? 

3. Does his product exhibit rhythm that is sustained, broken, ani- 
mated, flowing, or subdued? . 

4. Could his style be described as being crude, having a sense of 
order and symmetry, having emphasis on feeling, or having the quality 
of abstraction? 


5. Is the product superficial or does it have implications beyond the 
obvious? 


If “imagination” is the element of creativity which is being considered, 
the following questions may be helpful in contributing specific meanings: 
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1. Does the student show a new point of view with respect to ordi- 
nary surroundings? 

2. Is there evidence of a sensory awareness of details? 

3. Does the student show power to project ideas? 

4. Does the student have a fresh concept of “materials”? 


In evaluating creative products, the results for individuals will be 
much more meaningful if data are secured on the behavior of the 
student while he is creating his product: Is the intensity of interest 
during the creative activity high, low, moderate, or irregular? Does the 
student work at a consistently rapid rate or is he irregular in action? 
Is he slow in starting but quick in execution? Is his first draft practi- 
cally his final one? Is his finished product the result of reworking? 

In evaluating the creative growth of students, it is important to study 
the work of individuals and groups of individuals over a period of years. 
Is there steady growth in creativity? Does it develop in cycles? Is there 
a cessation of expression at a certain age? Does creative talent remain 
at about the same level of excellence? What is the relation of proficiency 
in the various forms of art expression? Thus, out of the small-group 
conference on judging creativity, grows the need for further develop- 
ment and refinement in determining the types of data to use in evaluat- 
ing creative products in terms of the purposes of the school, its cur- 
riculum, and the growth of the child.® 


The Large-Group Conference 


In the all-school conference, teachers come together to report prog- 
ress, to contribute suggestions for improving the work under way, to 
help determine possible next steps in the evaluation program, and to dis- 
cuss individual students and groups of students in terms of the different 
types of data being assembled. This type of conference offers many 
possibilities for co-operative discussion of curriculum changes as well as 
possibilities for greater functioning of the guidance program which 
should be considered in terms of the results of the evaluation data. 


6 Under the chairmanship of Kerry Smith a larger group of teachers in the Horace 
Mann School interested in evaluating creative activities is now making an intensive 
study of the creative products of a group of students selected from one class of the 
High School and a more general study of the creative products of the students in the 
Junior High School over a three-year period. 
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EVALUATION THROUGH CHILDREN’S INTERESTS 


In continuing conferences, certain types of questions may be asked, 
which, although general in character, may frequently be restated in 
specific form suitable for evaluation: for example, Is there growth in 
special interests? It is necessary to analyze the various areas of special 
interests in terms of different maturity levels of children, and to dis- 
cover which of these interest areas apply in the cases of individual chil- 
dren. With continued study, such a question might make a very real 
contribution in finding new ways to determine growth of children’s 
interests. The importance of children’s interests as related to their 
growth and development was stressed so frequently by the schools in 
the Eight Year Study that the Evaluation Staff prepared an Interest 
Questionnaire to furnish teachers with information about the variety of 
their students’ interests.’ This questionnaire is devoted entirely to the 
interests which have been shown by high school students. Some of the 
interests about which the students are asked include: taking motion 
pictures, joining school clubs, reading books of travel, planning trips, 
drawing cartoons on social questions. Once such information is gathered, 
it is important to observe the students’ interests as they are revealed in 
everyday life and then to compare them with the questionnaire results. 
This is an important step, because too much reliance should not be put 
upon a pencil-and-paper measurement of growth in interests. How 
much of the interest indicated in the test is really an active interest 
exhibited in everyday life? For example, if a student shows a keen 
interest in leadership, how well does he assume responsibilities in school 
activities which afford him opportunities to express this interest? Does 
he show evidences of leadership in class discussion? Do his free choices 
in class activities, such as giving oral and written reports, indicate this 
interest? Is he active in class or school organizations? Does he try to 
gain office in any of these organizations? Does he show an interest in 
his fellow students? Does he try to initiate new activities in the school? 
Does his reading list reflect his interest in leadership through reading 
about leaders of past and contemporary times? How often do his written 
themes, through title, plot, or characterization, indicate this interest? 


TInterest Questionnaire. Progressive Education Association, Evaluation in the Eight 
Year Study, University of Chicago, 1939. 
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Perhaps in answering the Interest Questionnaire the student expresses a 
desire to write for the school paper. Again it is important to check this 
interest. If allowed to choose his subject for assigned writings, does he 
show a tendency to write on subjects suitable for a school publication? 
How often does he submit articles to the editor of the school paper or 
magazine? How many of these are published? How many refused? 

To achieve a complete picture in evaluation, it is important to weigh 
the school’s obligation in providing opportunities for students to develop 
along the lines of their special interests. Does the school sponsor a school 
paper, a school magazine, a writing club, a movie hour? To what extent 
does the school provide activities in the regular classwork and in school 
organizations that will aid in developing leadership? 

After reviewing the interest tests, teachers may feel that much of the 
evidence presented is the result merely of answering questions. They 
should then seek constructive ways of getting interest data. A series of 
interviews, planned after an interval of time sufficiently long for the 
students to have forgotten their replies, would help in checking the test 
results. Or a school may find that existing interest tests are not scaled to 
the maturity level of the students. Recently in the Horace Mann School, 
no satisfactory interest test being available for the Junior High School, 
two grades of the Junior High School were asked to keep an interest 
diary for a period of two or three weeks. In this diary they listed each 
day’s activities under the headings: 


1. The Things I Enjoyed Doing 
2. The Things I Disliked Doing 
3. The Things I Did Because There Wasn’t Anything Else to Do. 


A cursory examination of these diaries indicates that some of the cur- 
ricular and the so-called extracurricular activities which the school pro- 
vides for children are of only mild interest or are engaged in merely be- 
cause there “isn’t anything else to do.” Even with these young children a 
certain amount of the “Ho-hum” of life is apparent; for example, reading 
books or listening to the radio because there “isn’t anything else to do.” 
Even such a simple procedure offers many opportunities for teachers to 
consider seriously the obvious curriculum implications. 

Another way for teachers to obtain first-hand material for an interest 
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questionnaire is to ask the children to analyze their interests under the 
following headings: * 

1. Things Which I Like to Do in School 

2. Things Which I Dislike to Do in School 

3. Things Which I Like to Do Outside of School 

4. Things Which I Dislike to Do Outside of School 


All these methods for securing an identification of children’s interests, 
coupled with the teacher’s analysis of possible interest areas, help the 
teacher to construct a questionnaire to determine the interests and needs 
of children at various maturity levels. 

Another way of discovering and evaluating students’ interests and 
tastes is to have them keep a record of free activities. What does the high 
school student read when he selects his own books? ® Do these selections 
reflect the school’s hoped-for pattern of reading? Does the reading list 
indicate increased maturity from year to year? Are choices becoming 
more discriminating? What newspapers are the favorites? How often 
does he attend the movies and what movies does he see? What radio 
programs does he like? How does he evaluate his own choices? 

In the Horace Mann School an intensive study of free activities is being 
made for the grades indicated in the general plan of evaluation. The read- 
ing record kept by each student includes a written evaluation of the books 
read. These records are tabulated at the close of the year, with maturity 
levels for each student as these levels are indicated by the books listed 
within various classifications as follows: *° 


Fiction Non-Fiction 
(Novels—books of short stories) 1. Biography and autobiography 
1. Children’s stories, fairy tales 2. Drama 
2. Animal stories 3. Poetry 


8 Harden, Mary and Reeves, Grace G. “The Newspaper—A New Text for Children 
Every Day.” Teachers Lesson Unit Series, No. 99. Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York. 

® Tyler, Ralph W. “The Study of Adolescent Reading by the Progressive Education 
Association” (reprinted for private circulation from Library Trends.) University of 
Chicago Press, Chicago, 1937. 


10For complete classification and summary reading record, see Form P.E.A. 1220. 
Progressive Education Association, University of Chicago. 
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Fiction Non-Fiction 


3- Boys and girls stories 4. Essays, humor, criticism 
4. Cheerful and success stories 


5. Humorous and satiric stories 5. Philosophy and religion 
6. Fine arts 

6. Adventure—Western 7. Hobbies and practical arts 

7. Detective—mystery—horror 8. Science and natural history 

8. Love and romance 9. History 

g. Character 

10. Family 10. Political-social-economic 

problems 

11. Special groups 11. Sports 

12. Setting 12. Travel and exploration 

13. Historical 13. Unclassified 


14. Social and political problems 
15. Psychological and philosophical 
16. Unclassified 


Another form is the summary record of individual students, which 
shows the number and types of books read, the student’s maturity level 
in reading, the reading range in relation to that of the class, the quartile 
placing of the student, and the teacher’s comments on the special interests 
or needs revealed in the analysis." 

Schools which are interested in evaluating this type of activity will find 
it important to summarize their findings each year in terms of the relation 
of these findings to the total school program and the continued growth 
of the students. The following questions are indicative of the type which 
a school might wish to answer: How successful has the school been in 
promoting good habits of free reading? Are the students going beyond 
or falling below general patterns of reading throughout the country? 
Does the pressure of added work in the later secondary school years 
interfere with free reading? Does the curriculum pattern of the school 
stimulate certain types of readings, e.g., social, economic, political? What 
is the relationship between free reading and assigned reading lists? To 
what extent do the broadening of school interests and the responsibilities 
of club memberships, school and class offices, or recreational activities 


11 A study of free reading activities is now being conducted in the Horace Mann School 
by Mary Harden and Kerry Smith. 
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(sports and dancing) decrease the need for reading? Does the school 
undertake to make available books that will satisfy the students’ interests? 

The “movies” as a free activity are being studied somewhat in the same 
manner as reading. The films seen by the students are rated as exception- 
ally good, good, fair, mediocre, poor. The students write critical com- 
ments on the films which they have seen. These judgments are compared 
with a rating for each film which has been computed by assembling the 
reviews of motion picture critics.'* Always the teacher takes into account 
the fact that student standards do and should differ from adult standards. 

The wide range of the number of pictures reported seen by individual 
class members in one group from two to ninety provides sufficient data 
for a consideration of the habits of the two extremes in the class. How 
important are motion pictures in the student’s recreational life? Is there 
a wide variety of types among the pictures seen? Does a wide difference 
exist among students in the quality of pictures seen? How much planning 
is done by the students for a balanced motion-picture diet? What is the 
school doing to improve standards of photoplay appreciation? Is attend- 
ance at the movies stimulated by the regular program of the school? Does 
the school utilize in the classroom the “movie-going” experiences of its 
students? Is guidance in selection of the good motion pictures pro- 
vided by the school for students? for parents? Is the school able to 
evaluate specific motion-picture interests in the light of the total interest 
patterns of individual students? 

Thus the records of free activities of students may contribute to a study 
of their special interests by supplementing other evidence which the 
teacher may gain from interest questionnaires, observation of students, 
interviews, and other contacts. The relation of such records to the cur- 
riculum is close, because often the student’s interests reflect his needs. 


THE STUDENTS HELP EVALUATE 


Many useful contributions for evaluating a school’s program may come 
directly from the students. Not so long ago a seventh grade in the Horace 
Mann School, in their study of man’s progress, thought that the Greek’s 


12 See Motion Picture Review Digest. Published by H. W. Wilson, 960 University Ave., 
Bronx, N. Y.; Film Daily Yearbook. Published by Jack Alicoate, 1501 Broadway, New 


York City; Harrison’s Reports. Published by Peter S. Harrison, 1270-6th Ave., New 
York City. 
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way of life was interesting. A few members of the class sensed the need 
for a definite and fairly consistent outlook on life. A self-imposed assign 
ment,” “My Philosophy of Life,” was written at the close of the class dis- 
cussion. As shown by the following excerpts, the contents of the pa 
varied from immediate suggestions about what the school should do for 
students personally to the wider social objectives of education: 


1. I think our education should teach us to take our responsibilities well 
and help us to have self-control. 


2. The school should send me out into the world with an open and frank 
outlook on life. 


3. I think every pupil should understand that the U.S.A. is a free country 
in which free speech and free thinking are welcome. 


4- I hope that the school will teach me to spend my talents such as I pos- 
sess wisely. 


5. I think that the school should teach me the love of beauty. 


6. I think that the school should help us to know how to make friends and 
to keep them. 


7. I think the school should teach us about life, the hardships we may have 
to suffer and the dangers we may have to face. 


Two years later the same type of activity was used to help to deter- 
mine the growth of these students, who by this time were in the ninth 
grade. They wrote upon such topics as: “What Should an American 
School Do for Children?” and “The Ideal School.” In utilizing these pa- 
pers for evaluation purposes in relation to individual students, the papers 
written in the seventh grade were compared with those written in the 
ninth. The following points were considered: 


1. Has the pupil changed his point of view? 

2. Has he maintained his point of view? If so, is there evidence of 
deeper understanding? 

3. Does he still show the need for help in improving personal relation- 
ships? 


A comparison of the papers, on the whole, showed consistency with the 
views expressed in the seventh grade, and usually these views were stated 
with greater clarity. This information should now be enriched by another 
paper by these students, who will soon be graduated from the school. 

The student’s own point of view in relation to his growth and develop- 
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ment may contribute considerably in the evaluation program. One way 
to determine his point of view is to ask him to write on such subjects as: 
“What the School Did for Me”; “My Progress During the Year.” 

The evaluation of “My Progress During the Year” may come at dif- 
ferent intervals, and thus help both teachers and students to determine 
growth in terms of specific time intervals. During the following year, the 
group may again check their growth, or the teacher in charge may use 
this material as a guide in checking the student’s development on the next 

de level, with an added year of maturity. 

The example below shows an eleven-year-old girl’s evaluation of her 
progress near the close of the seventh grade. 


The progress I have made this year: 


I have made several new friends this year. I have learned how to work with 
small groups of children without the supervision of a teacher. I have made 
some progress in getting to school on time and I will try not to be late again 
for the rest of the year. I have learned how to divide my time for homework 
at home better. 


Where I need more progress: 


I need to work a little harder at home and at school. I need to be neater. 
I need to be quicker. I need to work harder in the subjects I don’t like so well. 
I need to learn to sit quietly and listen carefully when teachers are talking or 
explaining. I need to use my time better in work periods. 


In fulfilling the objectives of modern education it is necessary to train 
children in a variety of skills. This is especially true in using books as 
sources of information. If children are to get along in a world which de- 
mands evidence to support opinion and findings, the school is obligated 
to give them opportunities not only to evaluate their own general prog- 
ress, but also to develop the necessary skills and to evaluate their own 
growth and development in acquiring them. 

The following form is one of several now being developed in the Hor- 
ace Mann School as part of a larger evaluation program of study skills in 
the Eight Year Study. This form is for the purpose of helping students to 
keep a systematic record of their own individual procedures in the use of 
library books and references in the preparation of their work." 


18 Flemming, Cecile White, Aldrich, Grace L. and Murphy, Orielle. Evaluation of 
Study Skills and Work Habits in the Eight Year Study, Horace Mann School, 1938- 
1939. 
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SrupDENTs’ CONTRIBUTION TO THE PROGRAM OF EVALUATION 


Study Skills and Work Habits 
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—, 


(Name of student contributing) (Year) (Date) 
1. This report is made at the completion of our partial total unit 
on (title of unit) (underline) | 


2. During our study on this unit I have needed to find information 
on the following topic problem question: 
(underline one) 


3. I have found it easy hard to obtain, without definite help 
(underline) 
from the librarians, the needed information in our Horace Mann 
Library. 
4. I am stating below the two (2) references which gave me the best 
information for my report on the subject listed above in “2”: 


Note: I have recorded my references in the way in which we 
have been taught this year by our class teacher in the co-ordinated 
program. 


(Space for Comment. We, your teachers, shall be glad to have any 
comments which you may wish to make on your own skill in the 
use of the library, or other study skills. We shall appreciate having 
any suggestion which you can make to aid us in doing a better job 
in helping you to develop effective skills in study.) 


(Use back of sheet for further comments, if necessary.) 


This form obviously may be used to record the use of books and refer- 
ences in any field of study. 


SUMMARY 


Although this article emphasizes the type of evaluation which involves 
the collecting of evidence other than that furnished by testing, it is not 
the intention of the writer to minimize testing as a method of determining 
student growth. On the contrary, the writer wishes, from the point of 
view of a teacher, to make an appeal for tests and other instruments of 
evaluation which can be readily interpreted in terms of social values. 

To meet this need, the Evaluation Staff of the Eight Year Study has 
been engaged in developing tests to measure the social values growing out 
of the common purposes of the schools participating in the experiment. 
Many of these tests have been given to the students in the Horace Mann 


er- 
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School and in other schools of the Eight Year Study. To be of value in 
measuring the growth of children, they need to be followed each year 
with similar tests. 

The continued effort of teachers in using and developing these different 

of evaluation instruments, as suggested, will not only aid them in 
measuring the growth of students in different types of activity, but will 
eventually help them to check their own development in improving edu- 
cational practices. 

If schools are planning to give more than lip service to the development 
of educational programs framed around meaningful objectives in terms of 
the child’s social development as well as his mental growth, it is impera- 
tive for them to plan ways of measuring the continuing success or failure 
of these programs over a period of years. This should be an all-school 
program of evaluation, and if it is to be successful, then those in charge 
should provide, in the school budget and in the school-time schedules, for 
sufficient clerical help and materials; and for teachers, opportunities to 
carry out the program. Evaluation is, in reality, an integral part of every 
school program and teachers need to have time and opportunity to be- 
come trained in the development and use of evaluation instruments, in the 
interpretation and appreciation of results as they pertain to individual 
students and to the school’s curriculum. 

The program of evaluation suggested here emphasizes the need for a 
clear and comprehensive statement of objectives, selection and use of 
available instruments and construction of new instruments where needed, 
and the study of results for curriculum implications. 

A school which is planning to initiate a program of evaluation should 
then give careful consideration to the following: 


1. Provision for teacher’s time and financial budgeting. 

2. Inventory and appraisement of all methods of evaluation now used 
by the school and individual teachers. 

3- Appraisement of the work of the students through available tests 
already used. 

4. Selection of available instruments of measurement which will aid the | 
school in evaluating its objectives. 

5. Continuous refinement of materials already developed which show 
promise of becoming a part of the regular evaluation program. 
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v 6. Construction of tests to measure the fundamental principles of the 
school’s objectives rather than bodies of content. 
7. Interpretation of results of all evaluation data in a form easily under. 
stood by teachers. 
| 8. Synthesis of results of all evaluation data in relation to development 
| of individuals as well as class groups. 
9. Utilization of results in evaluation for curriculum changes and guid- 
ance activities. 
10. Participation of teachers, parents, and pupils insofar as possible in 
formulating and developing the plan. 


11. Recognition of the need for a co-ordinator of evaluation activities 
within the school. 


To some school administrators and teachers this evaluation program 
may seem too heavy a load for a school to carry in connection with 
the day’s work, but the main purpose of evaluation is to make a study of 
the curriculum in terms of the students who are to benefit from it. Hence 
a school should not think of evaluation as an impossible task. It is not sug- 
gested that this type of program be superimposed upon an existing one, 
but rather that a careful study be made of the school’s needs in terms of 
its students. Mass education cannot for long withstand the pressure of 
Hd education for the development of the individual. Hence it becomes of 
| vital importance to schools to consider the individual child and the changes 
in his behavior. From this point of view, evaluating a school’s program 
: becomes a necessity, not a fad, a frill, or a luxury. 


Note: This article was typed with the assistance of the Works Progress Administration, 
New York, Project 665—97. 


The Bulletin Board as a Teaching 
Device 


By B. J. R. STOLPER 


TEACHER OF ENGLISH, LINCOLN SCHOOL, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


— of teaching continues to preoccupy those of us who 

have boys and girls rather than subject matter in mind. I should like 
to note here, therefore, still another fine possibility that has never been 
adequately exploited. I refer to a more vigorous and imaginative use of 
the bulletin board. 

Hitherto, how have we employed this vital piece of equipment? A nar- 
row bit of side wall, faced with wood or cork sheeting, has been consid- 
ered ‘sufficient to serve as a bulletin board. Except in the art rooms the 
rest of the wall space, wherever feasible, has been given over to black- 
boards—with the usual dismal effect. 

The pupils’ attitude toward the bulletin board in their classroom has 
been one of indifference, and even of dislike. And why not? The thing’s 
an uninteresting patch. It stares blankly for days at a time, it shows up 
with a lone official notice, or, at best, with artificially drummed up en- 
thusiasms which soon grow stale. Items are left on it too long, grow grimy 
and gather dust. The board is seldom made the vehicle for a sustained 
series of common interests and efforts, and, what is more serious, seldom 
represents genuinely co-operative efforts. 

A fortunate accident recently taught me a new way to use the wasted 
space, at the same time offering me control of an additional teaching tool. 
The device had its beginning in a lively eleventh grade who were inter- 
ested in poetry. We were making poetry anthologies of our own, gather- 
ing materials from newspapers and magazines as well as from books. The 
class was rather large, and, as the boys and girls were inquisitive about 
one another’s choices, it seemed handier to post a copy of this or the other 
poem on the bulletin board than to pass so many papers about. 
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One morning we found a pretty sad specimen thumbtacked up there, 
evidently for a joke; full of bad grammar, bad rhyme, bad rhythm, sickly 
sentimentality. In no time at all there were original additions to it never 
dreamed of by the wretched minstrel himself, together with derisive, 
penciled comments. The class cocked a cautious eye at me; I grinned; and 
soon two new enterprises opened with a bang on the bulletin board—, 
department of good poetry and a department of awful drivel. An editor 
for each department was elected, and the idea proved good fun—until 
the comments began to get too pointed. Poems posted in good faith began 
to get fewer in number. To boys and girls a public appreciation of poetry 
is a self-conscious effort at first, and must be grounded in confidence that 
they won’t be laughed at. Some of the pupils resented the kidding, 
chiefly, we felt, because it was anonymous. Somebody suggested that all 
comments be signed. The fight would be fairer then, with a more genu- 
ine give and take. The notion worked so well that one began to hear 
heated discussions of cadence, meter, and meaning out in the corridors, 
where poetic squabbles had been carried for a finish. 

If the thing worked for poetry, then why not for prose fiction? Or 
for that matter, for prose non-fiction? A fellow could really report on 
a book he liked or hated, and go to the mat publicly to defend his opin- 
ions. He had to give some idea of the contents of his book, because not 
everybody in the room would have read it. If he really thought it a mas- 
terpiece, or loathed it so heartily that he had a conscience about it, why, 
he could put in a bit of missionary work on the bulletin board. 

Soon we had two new departments, with two new editors, and our 
reasonably generous expanse of bulletin space began to grow constricted. 
We held a meeting about it and began receiving suggestions and figuring 
out ways and means. Here were some of the solutions: 


1. Mark off the bulletin board into four equal, vertical divisions. 

2. Put good headings over each division: Books Worth Reading, Books 
Worth Nothing, Good Poems, Awful Stuff. 

3. Do the headings attractively. Print them in India ink, or in decent colors. 

4. The editor is responsible. Let him print his name on his heading. 

5. It’s too much work for one person; have a committee of editors for each 
department. Besides, some of the rest of us would like a chance! 

6. How long shall a piece stay put? It will get stale. The board will get 
overcrowded. No single piece may remain for more than a week. It must 
remain for at least two days. 
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7. Who’s to own the stuff when it is removed from the bulletin board? 
Some of it is awfully interesting. Some of it is valuable for notebooks, scrap- 
books, etc. Well, the one who owned it in the first place has first right to it. 
After him, the editors may divide the material, as a sort of payment for doing 
all the work of selecting and arranging. 

8. How shall we know how long a piece has been up there? That’s easy! 
Mark it with the date it was put up, and with the date when it was taken 
down. And while you're at it, you may as well mark the date and the source 
of its appearance in print; you may need the information later. 

g. You can’t squabble over the ownership of the clippings every day. Put 
the discards in separate folders according to the department, and divide them 
all at the end of the term. 

10. Yes, and don’t forget to make the editors of each department keep with- 
in their own rightful space on the bulletin board. Some of them are gypping! 


The bulletin board became the most vital teaching focus in the room. 
It worked with smooth, interesting precision—till a bright soul had still 
another idea. He was interested in music. He liked the opera, he listened 
to the radio, he went to concerts. Couldn’t he have just a little section, 
oh, a small strip, on the bulletin board? 

Why not? The other editors grumbled; but they went to work, they 
shifted everything, and the new enthusiast was allotted space for his own 
material and his own heading. But if music, then why not also painting, 
sculpture, and art in general? And the dance, the theater, the movies, 
boxing, and wrestling? Yes, and radio didn’t deal just with music; it 
was something which deserved to be handled all by itself! 

I threw up my hands. The bulletin board had taken control of the class, 
the teacher, the teaching, the pupils, and all. I took the matter up with 
the school director. He laughed, and ordered a blackboard removed to 
provide more bulletin space for us. Do you think this solved our problem? 
Not for a minute! Space encroachment and space bootlegging went on 
under cover. “Look, you’re not half using your space, and I’ve got all 
these clippings—” 

We held another meeting and found ourselves with two new by-laws: 

1. Editors were entitled only to the space they actually used, unless 
they needed their blank space for some special effect. 

2. At the end of each week we were to sit as a sort of jury. We would 
hand down awards for interest and attractiveness of the various depart- 
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ments pitted against each other in competition. The awards were to be 
acclaim only, of course. 

You will believe me when I say that, unflaggingly, to the very last day 
of the school term, eager interest and pleasure were displayed for the 
bulletin board in our room. And it was not only that real discussion was 
quickened, that narrow interests were widened among our immediate 
classmates. There was also a constant, daily influx of pupils from the rest 
of the high school. They slipped into the room during study periods and 
after hours. They came out of curiosity, and presently out of habit and 
good sense, to pick up current tidbits of information in whatever field 
they happened to be especially interested. We were a running encyclo- 
pedia in aesthetics and whatnot that beat the library reference books by 
a good deal of timeliness. 

Have I made this device appear merely a technique in the teaching of 
English expression? I have evidence that it can be made to work profitably 
and entertainingly in other fields of education: in history, social studies, 
foreign languages, science, etc. Teachers and graduate students have sent 
me encouraging word of its application in other subject matter fields as 
widely varied as mathematics and domestic science. I will mention only 
one variant, with which I myself had an immediate connection. 

This was a class organized on the recent “integrated” basis of teaching. 
It was a tenth grade more than usually unwieldly (fifty-two boys and 
girls), because we were then experimenting with the possibilities of inte- 
gration for large numbers. The core subject was social history; the allied 
subjects, English and art. The theme was the rise of river valley civiliza- 
tions and the development of empires. The six cultures dealt with, overa 
long time-line, were: the Chinese; the Hindu; the Persian; the Near East- 
ern—Babylonian, Assyrian, Hebrew, Phoenician; the Egyptian; and the 
American Indian—the Mayan, Aztec, Incan. 

In the room where we worked, the whole long front wall consisted of 
cork bulletin board. This was divided into six sections, each assigned as 
the responsibility of a class group who were to specialize in one of the 
cultures named above, while sharing the general responsibility of all to 
understand the development of our main theme. Every one of the fifty- 
two boys and girls had a part to play in the selection and the arrange- 
ment of the bulletin material, under the direction of one of their own 
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number chosen by their own special group as chairman. The teachers 
served merely as general advisers, each in his own specialty. 

It was fascinating to watch the six divisions of the wide bulletin board 
shift, change, contract, expand, and grow firmer, more dramatic, and 
more pleasing in arrangement, during the eight weeks of the unit. The 
class interest never once lagged. As the boys and girls began to find their 
way about more familiarly among the data gathered from books and dur- 
ing class discussion, the posted illustrative material, letter-press as well as 
pictures, photographs and drawings, became quite remarkable as anno- 
tations, so to speak, indicative of an increased understanding. For my own 
part, I was indebted to that bulletin board for more than one addition to 
my file of fine translations from ancient tongues. There was always a 
little crowd in front of the bulletin board, and not merely for the pur- 
pose of thumbtacking items in place. Inquisitive young eyes scanned all 
six divisions for pertinent information, for hints on arrangement, for 
mere pleasure. There were low exclamations of approval or of astonish- 
ment. There were even expressions of anger as the meaning of the some 
of the cultural novelties grew clear. The bulletin board had become a 
person, almost, saying things aloud! 

At the close of the unit, when the latest layout was regretfully taken 
down, it was no more like the earliest than chalk is like cheese. And such 
stern claiming of material, such pride in possession—with the whole thing 
binning all over again, with quite different groupings of individuals, 
wien the next theme was opened for development! 
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Deans and Advisers of Boys in 
Secondary Schools 


By LAWRENCE RIGGS 


ASSISTANT TO HIGH SCHOOL PRINCIPAL AND COUNSELOR, 
LINCOLN SCHOOL, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


HERE ARE many forms of guidance programs in secondary schools, 

A few schools, with an integrated curriculum, have an effective pro- 
gram in which a qualified teacher is responsible for knowing a group of 
thirty to thirty-five students as individuals, teaching them the units he is 
best prepared to teach and bringing to them the experiences and serv- 
ices which they need. In such a program guidance is closely integrated 
with instruction and the curriculum. A larger number of schools have 
appointed as co-ordinator of the guidance program one person, who may 
be called vice-principal in charge of guidance, director of guidance, or 
by some other title. Instead of having one person head up the guidance 
program many schools employ a dean of girls and a dean of boys who 
jointly assume leadership of the guidance program. In the past these deans 
have worked too exclusively with their respective groups, developing two 
separate programs rather than one unified program in which there is close 
interaction between girls’ and boys’ activities. 

From time to time surveys have been made of the status and functions 
of deans of girls. These surveys have shown that the position of dean of 
girls is fairly prevalent. In 1929 it was estimated that approximately 4o 
per cent of the representative schools in several states had guidance 
workers who were primarily responsible for the welfare and activities of 
the girls in their schools. In New York State 32 per cent of the secondary 
schools studied had such an officer; in California, 49 per cent.’ 

The study of the position of dean of boys has been relatively neglected. 


1 Sturtevant, Sarah M. and Strang, Ruth. A Personnel Study of Deans of Girls in High 
Schools, p. 13. Contributions to Education, No. 393. Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York, 1929. 
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Yet it is important for administrators in secondary schools to know how 
prevalent the position of dean of boys is, what status he holds, how long 
the position has been established, what titles it carries, what personal 

ualifications are deemed desirable and necessary to the successful fulfill- 
ment of the duties of the office, and what functions the exigencies of the 
present situation are demanding of a person in this position. The study 
described here was undertaken to obtain the information which is essen- 
tial to any further study of this field of work. 


METHOD OF STUDY 


Asurvey of this kind presents a number of difficulties. There are prob- 
lems of sampling, of reliability of questionnaire returns, and of defining 
a position which is by no means standardized. Instead of attempting to 
make a sampling of high schools all over the United States, all public 
senior high schools enrolling three hundred or more students in three 
large and widely separated geographical areas were asked to co-operate 
in the survey. California, Ohio, and New York were chosen as states best 
meeting the criteria of representativeness and geographical distribution. 

In order to study the prevalence and nature of the position in these 
three states, the questionnaire method was used. The following conditions 
were favorable to accuracy of reply: principals of secondary schools are 
generally interested in guidance; the questionnaire was only one page in 
length, easy to answer, and it had been tested in a number of schools by 
the investigator before being mimeographed and sent out to the three 
states. The recipients of the questionnaire were promised a summary of 
the main findings. After a reasonable lapse of time, follow-up letters were 
sent to schools not replying. The replies on a number of the question- 
naires when checked by other data from the same schools showed a re- 
assuring reliability. 

The definition of the position presented problems of interpretation. 
As this survey was concerned with the functions performed rather than 
with a certain title, the first question to the high school administrator was 
worded broadly as follows: “Is there on your faculty someone specifi- 
cally charged with the responsibility for the activities, general welfare, 
and advisement of the boys in your school?” An answer, “Yes,” to this 
question would, of course, include a wide variety of positions, ranging 
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from that of principal of a small school, who felt that he was performing 
the functions described in addition to his administrative duties, to a full. 
time person to whom the principal had delegated the task of co-ordina. 
tion, supervision, and counseling and had given the official title of dean 
of boys. In this article the figures on the prevalence of the position are 
based on the principal’s reply to the first question. The term the position 
is used in this discussion in order to avoid the wordiness of a more explicit 
descriptive title. 

The replies to the questionnaires sent to principals represented a fairly 
high percentage of the total number in each state. Of the 208 question- 
naires sent to principals in New York State, 172, or 85 per cent, were 
returned. Of the 188 in California, 154, or 82 per cent, were returned; 
and of the 251 in Ohio the number of replies was 162, or 65 per cent, 
Of the total group of 647, 75 per cent replied. 


PREVALENCE OF THE POSITION 


More than half of the schools replying reported having someone on the 
faculty specifically charged with the responsibility for the activities, gen- 
eral welfare, and advisement of the boys in the school. The exact num- 
bers reported by each state are given in Table I. It will be noted that 


TABLE I 


PREVALENCE OF THE POSITION 


Total Number Those Reporting the Position 
State Reporting Number Per Cent 


California reported the highest percentage, Ohio second, and New York 
third. According to these figures the majority of high schools in these 
three states feel the need for some officer in the school who, like the dean 
of boys, is interested in the boys as a whole—in their group activities as 
well as in their educational and vocational counseling. 
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The position is somewhat more prevalent in the larger schools than in 
the smaller schools. In California 96 per cent of the schools enrolling 600 
or more students reported the existence of the position as compared with 
78 per cent of the schools enrolling 300 to 600. In New York approxi- 
mately three-fourths of the schools enrolling 900 or more students re- 

rted the position as compared with approximately one-third of the 
smaller schools. In Ohio the largest percentage of schools having the posi- 
tion was reported by the group enrolling 600 to goo students. This tend- 
ency for the larger schools to employ a person specifically charged with 
the responsibility for the activities, general welfare, and advisement of 
the boys is to be expected under present conditions of departmentaliza- 
tion, large classes, and teachers who have been educated to give instruc- 
tion in subjects rather than to guide boys and girls. In smaller schools in 
small communities there is more opportunity for the teachers to know 
their students as individuals, though small classes do not guarantee true 
individualization of education. 


STATUS OF THE POSITION 


As yet, this position has not been established as a full-time job in the 
majority of the schools studied. It is combined with other kinds of admin- 
istrative work and with teaching. There is, however, considerable varia- 
tion in this respect in the three states. In California 55, or 43 per cent, 
of the persons reported as holding the position described were serving 
full time, and a still larger number (88, or 68 per cent) had the salary 
and status of vice-principal. In New York about the same percentage 
were serving full time in the position, but only 41 per cent had the salary 
and status of vice-principal. In Ohio the position has been established on 
a full-time basis in only 23 per cent of the schools reporting such an 
officer and only a third are ranked as vice-principal. As one might ex- 
pect, the larger schools in each state reported more full-time persons in 
this position than did the smaller schools. 

From the standpoint of bringing about necessary changes in the en- 
vironment, it is an advantage to the dean of boys to be in an administra- 
tive position. He can make adaptations in the programs of individual 
students and work with teachers as a supervisor of guidance. On the 
other hand, his very position of authority may in some cases make an 
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ideal counseling relationship difficult. This, however, need not be the 
case if the philosophy of discipline in the school emphasizes the mental 
hygiene and the guidance aspects of behavior problems. 

The position described has been established for some time in California 
and Ohio and more recently in New York State. Table II shows that as 


TABLE II 


LENGTH OF TIME PosITION Has BEEN ESTABLISHED 


No. of 


State Schools Length of Time in Years Position 
Reporting Has Been Established 
and 
California... 10612 8 7 9 4 6 7 5 2 14 2 7 1 22 
NewYork... 6815 8 2 2 5 6 3 7 13 1 7 1 1 6 


Total... 236 38 22 12 15 14 16 13 14 3 24 5 18 1 2 39 


many of these positions have been established for fifteen years or more 
as have been established during 1935-1936, the year preceding the gather- 
ing of these data. A considerable number of positions have been estab- 
lished ten years or more. Especially significant is the trend toward an 
increase in the number of positions during recent years. Apparently the 
position is a growing one since a larger number of positions were created 
in 1935-1936 than in any single year previously. There is a tendency for 
the position to have been established more recently in the smaller schools 
than in the larger ones, but this tendency is neither marked nor consistent 
in the three states. It may be that the need for such an officer has long 
been recognized in the smaller as well as in the larger schools and that the 
more recent emphasis on guidance is reflected in schools of all sizes. 


TITLES OF PERSONS HOLDING THE POSITION 


The titles given to the persons holding the position indicate the main 
functions. The title, dean of boys, was used more frequently than any 
other single title, though the vice-principal title in its various forms oc- 
curred most often. Table III shows the number of schools in each state 
reporting a given title. Still other titles were mentioned only once. These 
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included: director of activities, student counselor, registrar, chairman of 
guidance department, course director, director of attendance, educational 
and vocational counselor, guidance counselor, Boys’ League adviser, 
director of athletics, director of extracurricular activities, director of 
boys’ work. 

TABLE III 


NUMBER OF SCHOOLS IN EACH STATE REPORTING A GIVEN TITLE 


Number of Schools 

Title Reported New York California Ohio 
23 39 20 
10 43 7 
Vice-principal in charge of boys.......... 3 26 = 
Administrative assistant................ + 
7 6 18 
10 4 3 
3 


It should be remembered that the position here discussed is one in 
which attention is directed primarily to personnel work with boys. The 
survey does not include information on the somewhat comparable posi- 
tion of dean of girls nor on the personnel worker who is responsible 
for boys and girls equally. In many ways the latter type of position is to 
be preferred. The chief justification for having the two positions differ- 
entiated on a sex basis is the more adequate understanding of each sex 
which might thereby be secured. 


PERSONAL QUALIFICATIONS 


The question, “What, in your opinion, are the personal characteristics 
and qualifications necessary to the successful performance of the services 
involved in such an office in your school? (Please give your opinion 
whether you have at present such an officer on your staff or not.)” 
elicited information as to training and experiences as well as knowledge 
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and understanding, interests and points of view, special abilities and per- 
sonality traits. The outstanding qualification named by the group reply- 
ing was “sympathetic understanding of boys, their problems, psychology, 
and activities.” 

Additional characteristics agreed upon by more than ten per cent of 
the total number of principals replying were: special training in guidance, 
understanding of boy life and interest, a liking for boys and interest in 
them, the ability to inspire the confidence and respect of boys, common 
sense, attractive personality, tact, firmness, a sense of fairness. 

More than ten per cent of the principals replying in New York State 
added: adequate scholastic and special preparation, background of experi- 
ence out of school, successful teaching experience, broad cultural back- 
ground, good judgment, a desire to help boys as individuals, a knowledge 
of vocational fields and business conditions, patience. 

More than ten per cent of the principals replying from California 
added: co-operativeness with faculty and administration, sense of humor, 
patience. 

More than ten per cent of the principals replying from Ohio added: 
success as a teacher, leadership and executive ability, well liked by the 
boys, good moral character, high ideals and religion, kindness, knowl- 
edge of vocational fields and business conditions. 

One administrator with about 600 boys in his school writes that a dean 
or adviser of boys must have “a sense of humor, knowledge of habits and 
tendencies of boys, feeling of deep interest in each student’s welfare. 
Ability to reason with and bring out the best there is in each student and 
to have the educational background and experience to bring about de- 
sirable progress.” Another summarized by saying the person must be “a 
cross between a top sergeant and a chaplain.” This principal had about 
850 boys in his school. 

An administrator of a large school (1,800 boys) says the dean or ad- 
viser should be “‘a scholar, a gentleman, an educator, a man of character, 
attractive personality, a leader of boys and men, an athletic career in 
training or some equivalent accomplishment or hobby.” 

“I should select much as I would a V.P. but valuing sympathy with 
and understanding of boys more strongly than administrative ability,” 
replies the principal of a school enrolling 1,400 boys. 
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~ A man with 205 boys in his school says, “The qualifications of such a 


person should be one of human understanding or an ability to see how 
various situations at home and at school might affect pupil reactions.” 

The replies emphasize personal characteristics and qualifications be- 
cause opinions regarding these were specifically requested in the question. 
Another question on professional training might well have been included. 
In fact, a few principals referred directly to professional training and 
others indirectly in their statements as to knowledge needed by a person 
in the position described. 

It is obvious to anyone that the personal qualifications mentioned by 
many of these principals are basic to success in personnel work. These 
qualifications may be supplemented by professional training. It is not a 
question of personal qualification or professional training, but rather of 
professional training which will result in improved functioning of a 
fundamentally fine person. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


This survey indicates that the position of dean of boys has been estab- 
lished for at least ten years in more than a third of the secondary schools 
studied. If the three states are representative of the country as a whole, 
the position in some form appears to be established in about half of the 
high schools enrolling 300 or more students. In less than half of the 
schools the position is not yet a full-time job, but combines other admin- 
istrative work and teaching with personnel functions. Not only is there 
room for the development of the positions already created, but there is 
also room for expansion in the number of positions. If the position justi- 
fies its existence, there is the possibility of the creation of hundreds of 
openings of this kind in schools which do not employ such an officer. 

Since, in most cases, principals are responsible for choosing the person 
to whom they delegate their detailed responsibility for guidance, it is im- 
portant to know what they consider to be the personal qualifications 
desirable and necessary for successful fulfillment of the functions of the 
position. The replies from this group of principals show an emphasis on 
sympathetic understanding of and interest in boys, common sense, tact, 
a sense of fairness, an attractive personality, and special training and 
experience in teaching and guidance. 
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FUNCTIONS OF THOSE HOLDING THE POSITION 


A limited number of replies (75) to a comprehensive analytical ques- 
tionnaire regarding the actual functions of a dean or adviser of boys indi- 
cates that a great range of function exists. This range varies from the in- 
dividual who is chiefly concerned with attendance problems to the dean 
who, in addition to teaching one class, acts as student activity director, 
assembly committee adviser, registrar, and counselor for problem and 
adjustment cases. 

An illustration of the more limited functioning in this position is given 
in the following case taken from the report made by one full-time dean 
who is vice-principal and dean of boys in a high school enrolling about 
2,000 students. This officer reports that “attendance and guidance prob- 
lems” take most of his time during the school day. He reports no time 
spent outside of school hours on his guidance responsibilities. In this 
school the administrative and guidance staff is reported to consist of the 
principal, a vice-principal and dean of boys, a vice-principal and dean of 
girls, counselors, and teachers. The part of his work that interests and 
challenges him most is “curriculum development to meet the needs of 
pupils below the college preparatory level.” He is least interested in 
“routine work, principally as it involves attendance, patrol duties, dis- 
cipline, etc.” He works with the girls of his school in matters of attend- 
ance only. 

From a list of 64 personnel services he indicates that he shares re- 
sponsibility for the following: securing food and clothing for students; 
interviewing parents; interviewing individual faculty members on student 
cases; making curricular adjustments; forming guidance policies. 

He reports that as vice-principal and dean of boys he is solely respon- 
sible for: following up needs as revealed through health records; inter- 
viewing individuals concerning misconduct in school or in the commun- 
ity, concerning maladjustments with other students or teachers, absences 
and “cuts”; accepting excuses and granting admittance slips; centralizing 
of information concerning individuals; promoting the guidance and per- 
sonnel point of view among the faculty. 

Over against this instance of limited functioning is the case of a dean 
in a school of about the same size who reports not only more functions as 


his responsibility but has a broader program in which to operate. This 
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school reports its administrative and guidance staff to include the prin- 
cipal, a dean of boys, a dean of classes, a guidance counselor for boys, a 
director of extracurricular activities, the nurse, a guidance counselor for 
girls, a dean of girls, home-room teachers, and teachers. 

The dean of boys in this school reports that he spends an average of 
five hours a week outside of regular school hours on his guidance re- 
sponsibilities and another five on his teaching. He says that he is inter- 
ested in “trying to integrate the high school experience of the boy with 
what he will need most after graduation.” He is “not interested in guid- 
ance as a career but rather as a very important part of school adminis- 
tration.” In this case he acts as adviser to the girls of his own home-room 
group and classes. Only occasionally does he advise girls outside of these 
groups. 

Of the 64 services listed, this dean indicates that he assists with the 
following, although he is not chiefly responsible for them himself: inter- 
viewing concerning vocational choices and plans; securing part-time 
employment for students; interviewing concerning choice of academic 
programs, failures, choices of colleges and college programs, etiquette 
and social behavior; visiting homes; accepting excuses and granting ex- 
cuses. He is chiefly responsible for these services relative to the boys: 
interviewing about financial problems; securing food and clothing for 
the needy; absences; interviewing concerning personal problems, mal- 
adjustments with other students or teachers; and interviewing parents, 
faculty members (about student cases). Sole responsibility for the fol- 
lowing relative to the boys rests with him: securing cash loans for 
students and interviewing individuals concerning misconduct in school 
or community. 

In the first case cited above a narrow interpretation of the responsi- 
bilities of the dean is apparent, with little evidence given of any very 
specific provision being made for integration of the guidance program 
or co-operation between those engaged in it. In sharp contrast to this is _ 
the second example, which not only gives evidence of an extended and 
carefully co-ordinated organization of the guidance program and facili- 
ties, but shows that the functions of the dean of boys in this program 
are more extensive and inclusive. Ranging between these two examples 
are variations of the application of the functions of the dean or adviser 
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of boys that would indicate the position is by no means standardized 
even among schools of like size. The degree to which the possibilities in 
the position are developed evidently depends in part on the general ac- 
ceptance of a personnel point of view among school officials and teachers, 

Replies from deans actively carrying on this work show that there is a 
feeling of need among them for more time for individual counseling, 
more trained assistants, a more general and intelligent understanding of 
the program and techniques of guidance on the part of administrators 
and teachers, and an increase in understanding of both the needs of pupils 
and opportunities offered by local communities for meeting these needs, 

Evidently those engaged in this position feel that it is not only a justi- 
fiable one but that it should be developed and expanded in the schools 
of our country. 


Measuring Social Performance Factors 
in Activity and Control Schools 
of New York City 


By J. W. WRIGHTSTONE, JOSEPH RECHETNICK, 
WILLIAM A. McCALL, and JOHN J. LOFTUS * 


HIS is the fifth of a series of articles in THe Recorp describing the 

inauguration and appraisal of an activity program in a group of ele- 
mentary schools in the City of New York. The first article * described 
the initiation of the activity program in sixty-nine schools throughout the 
city. The next article’ in the series set forth the need, structure, functions, 
and interpreted results of a school practice questionnaire. This test re- 
vealed the extent to which the activity schools were engaged in activity 
practices and the control schools in non-activity practices. A third article® 
dealt with a comprehensive achievement test, its function, structure, place 
in the experiment, and the interpretation of results obtained by its use 
with a large sampling of activity and non-activity pupils and smaller, more 
carefully matched groups within the total sample. The results on this test 


* Professor Wrightstone is Assistant Professor of Education, Bureau of Educational 
Research, Ohio State University; Mr. Rechetnick, a member of the Advisory Committee 
on Evaluation of the Activity Program in New York City Schools; Professor McCall, 
Professor of Education, Teachers College, and Dr. Loftus, Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools, New York City. 

Note: Acknowledgment is made of assistance rendered by the Works Progress Ad- 
ministration of New York, Project 465-97-3-79. 
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revealed how much the activity schools have achieved in comparison with 
the non-activity schools. A fourth article* described the results obtained 
from a comparison of activity and control schools on the Modern School 
Achievement Tests and certain new tests of intellectual and dynamic fac- 
tors. The present article deals with the effects of the two types of cur- 
riculum practices upon selected aspects of the actual social behavior of the 
pupils involved. 

In order to measure more or less directly changes in pupil behavior in- 
volving such characteristics as initiative and co-operation, a controlled 
observation technique® was employed. This technique has two functions: 
one designated as a quantitative analysis and the other as a qualitative 
analysis of pupil activities. The quantitative approach involves the “time 
sampling method,” a technique frequently employed in child develop- 
ment institutes. In this method a unit of behavior is defined in terms of 
observable overt activities and the occurrence of each such defined activ- 
ity is recorded during a fixed period of time and with sufficient time 
periods to permit establishing adequate reliability of the behavior sam- 
ples. In the qualitative analysis the observer makes notes in diary form 
of the actual activities performed by the pupils, including, however, only 
those defined in the units of behavior that are being measured. This be- 
havior-diary is a record of sample situations, activities, experiences, and 
expressions for each pupil. 


QUANTITATIVE ASPECTS 


A trained observer occupies an inconspicuous place in the classroom. 
Each time a pupil engages in an activity which falls within the scope of 
any one of the defined categories the observer writes the code or symbol 
next to the pupil’s name. During the total period of observation a given 
pupil may engage in the acts of one of the categories five, six, ten, or any 
number of times. This frequency is a quantitative value, and represents 
the frequency of occurrence per stated unit of time. 

Examples of activities which fall within the categories used—co-opera- 

4 Wrightstone, J. W., Rechetnick, Joseph, McCall, William A., and Loftus, John J. 
“Measuring Intellectual and Dynamic Factors in Activity and Control Schools in the City 
of New York.” Teachers College Record, Vol. 40, pp. 237-244, December, 1938. 


5 Wrightstone, J. W. “Constructing an Observational Technique.” Teachers College 
Record, Vol. 37, pp. 1-9, October, 1935. 
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tive, critical, experimental, leadership, recitational, self-initiated, and 
work-spirit—are listed below: 


A. Co-operative Activities 
1. Helping other pupils or teacher with their problems or projects. 
2. Offering objects (book, chair, pencil, tool, etc.) to teacher, pupil, or 
visitor. 
3. Responding quickly to requests for quiet, materials, etc. 
B. Critical Activities 
1. Criticizing (praising or challenging) work of others by bringing out 
good points, suggesting improvements. 
2. By defending points of view; and 
3. By asking pertinent questions of teacher or other pupils. 
C. Experimental Activities 
1. Trying out new things, putting things into new combinations, as in 
manual, mechanical, and fine arts, or in social studies, natural sciences, 
mathematics, etc. 
2. Creating or constructing an original poem, art form or subject, a mel- 
ody, story, chart, diagram, replica, miniature building, instrument, etc. 
D. Leadership Activities 
1. Organizing, directing, or controlling new combinations of persons and 
things (e.g., setting up plan of procedure, acting as group chair- 
man, etc.) 
E. Recitational Activities 
1. Responding on request, largely from memory, to direct questioning on 
assigned textbook or subject matter. 
2. Voluntarily responding, largely from memory, to direct questioning on 
assigned textbook or subject matter. 


F. Self-Initiated Activities 
1. Bringing voluntarily contributions (clippings, exhibits, books, charts, 
etc.) for school activities. 
2. Submitting voluntarily and orally data or information, gained outside 
of school (observation, trips to buildings, factories, etc.) 
3. Presenting a report on self-directed investigation. 
4. Suggesting methods, materials, activities, etc., for developing a project. 
G. Work-Spirit Activities (Negative Activities) 
1. Completing work sooner than others and not using time wisely. 
2. Depending upon unnecessary help while working. 
3. Not concentrating deeply upon work which requires close attention. 
4. Not working as efficiently when the teacher leaves the room or is not 
nearby. 
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5. Carrying on conversation with neighbors when attention should be 

given elsewhere. 

6. Touching or borrowing property of other children without their per- 
mission. 

7. Letting materials or paper remain on the floors. 

8. Written work not neatly arranged, not legible, or free from blots and 
eraser marks. 


\| 


At this point it should be noted that the category of recitational activi- | ° 
tives may not properly be included among a group of social performance 
factors. It was felt, however, that it would be interesting to compare the C: 


other more definitely desirable social factors with a more or less non- 
social behavior category, as represented by formal pupil recitations. 


E: 
CLASS SCORES 
L 
The scores made by all pupils in a class were averaged in order to 
obtain a class score for each category. A derived score was computed 
which makes the different classes comparable regardless of the number . 
of periods of observation and the number of pupils. Such a derived score 
is obtained by the following formula: Divide the class score by the num- s 


ber of periods of observation, thus securing the frequency of behavior for 
the class for each period of observation for each category. Then divide 
this result by the number of pupils in the class and multiply by one hun- 
dred. The resulting quotient gives an index of frequency for each class in 
the defined category of behavior per one hundred periods of observation. 
A simple example will illustrate the computation of this index. A class of i 
thirty pupils was observed for ten periods of class activity and wes cred- 
ited with forty contributions for co-operation. This yields an average of | 
four for the class, which divided by thirty pupils yields an index of .13 | 
times one hundred, or thirteen per one hundred periods of observation. } 

In Table I data are presented for thirty-two matched classes of activity | 
and non-activity elementary school pupils. In co-operative activities the 
activity and non-activity pupils were almost on a par, engaging with 
about equal frequency in defined co-operative activities in the classroom. 
Critical activities were observed to occur with much greater frequency 
in the activity classrooms, with the difference between the two types of 
schools approaching statistical significance (complete statistical reliability 
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Ne 
TABLE I 
[- CoMPARISON IN TERMS OF QUANTITATIVE ANALYsIS OF ACTIVITY AND Non-ACTIVITY 
CLASSEs IN VARIOUS SOCIAL PERFORMANCE FAcTors 
d No.of Average Standard Diff. of Ss. E. Critical 
Factors and Schools Classes Scores Deviation Averages Diff. Ratios 
Co-operative Activities 
32 10.68 8.76 
32 10.38 9.34 302.26 13 
Critical Activities 
See 32 12.56 10.52 
Non-Activity.......... 32 6.76 7.18 5.8000 2.25 2.58 
Experimental Activities 
Non-Activity.......... 32 10.00 12.10 3.76 3.16 1.19 
Leadership Activities 
0 32 3.47 3.59 
j Non-Activity.......... 32 3.18 4.30 29 ” a9 
Recitational Activities 
a 32 44.20 28.10 
Non-Activity.......... 32 56.60 41.10 12-40 8.79 -1.41 
- Self-Initiated Activities 
32 12.13 8.12 
Non-Activity.......... 32 6.63 4.87 5.50 1.67 3.29 
Work-Spirit Activities 
Non-Activity.......... 32 3.94 4.20 106 —.9 
f is represented by a critical ratio of 3 or more). Experimental activities 
: also occurred more often among activity pupils. The difference of 3.76 
f between the average scores is not statistically.significant. There appears 
3 to be little difference in the frequency of leadership activities in both 
. types of schools. In recitational activities, however, a greater frequency 
y of activities was observed for the non-activity classrooms. This difference 
: does not approach statistical reliability. The activity school pupils en- 
! gaged in approximately twice as many self-initiated activities as the non- 
. activity school pupils, with the difference between the average scores 
y exceeding statistical significance. Negative work-spirit activities were 
f observed to a somewhat greater extent in the activity classrooms although 
y the difference is not statistically significant. 
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QUALITATIVE ASPECTS BY OBSERVER-DIARY RECORD 


During his observations the observer makes notes of sample situations, 
activities, experiences, and expressions of each pupil. Such samples are 
selected and classified according to the defined categories of the obser. 
vational code previously described. The cumulative record is abstracted 
from pupil actions, statements, papers, and products. The following ex- 
cerpts of pupil records will serve as illustrations: 


Samples of Self-Initiated Activities—Sixth Grade 


John J.: November 14—Made a report on the occupations of Chinese 
ple; gave data gathered from several textbooks. November 19—Brought in 
newspaper clippings on conditions in China, which he read to the class, 
November 27—Showed the class pictures of two Chinese boys and a picture 
of a Chinese boat; described clothing of Chinese boys. December 6—Volun- 
teered to act as leader of a class group to investigate type of government 
China has today. 


Mary S.: November g—Helped to make a group report on Chinese cus- 
toms. December 16—Brought to class a short clipping about the China Clip- 
per and read it to the class. 


Samples of Co-operative Activities—Fourth Grade 


James M.: May 21—Helped to clear off and arrange the classroom library 
table. May 22—Helped keep a check on the boys during trip. May 23— 
Brought in bundle of twelve Child Life Magazines. May 24—Volunteered to 
remain and clear away materials. May 28—Loaned paints and pencil to 
another pupil. 


Frank L.: May 21—Responded to request for quiet and went to help 
another pupil put away materials. May 22—Helped to clean Lorraine’s desk. 


Susan N.: May 21—Stayed late to help clean up. May 23—Volunteered 
to empty basket, wash boards, and sweep to help class housekeeper. May 24 
—Assumed housekeeper’s duties when he was absent. May 28—Brought 
broom in at lunch time and swept room which was very untidy. 


The scoring of the foregoing observer-diary records has been accom- 
plished by using the equal-appearing-interval technique. When notes 
about each pupil have been classified into the defined categories of be- 
havior, the cumulative record is rated by several judges for the quality 
of the acts. The scale on the basis of which the judges made their ratings 
is an eleven-point scale from o to ro. 
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The examples of cumulative records of self-initiated acts which have 
been cited may be used to illustrate the rating technique. Three inde- 
* pendent raters might assign to the record of John J. the values of 8, 9, 
are and 8, which would average 8.3. The same raters might assign to the 
= record of Mary S. 4, 4, and 5, which would average 4.3. 
ed Table II makes possible a comparison of activity and non-activity 
- schools for the various social performance factors. The qualitative analy- 
sis differs from the quantitative analysis in that the quality of various 
activities rather than the frequency, or quantity, of defined categories of 
activities was the criterion for appraisal. The qualitative analysis provides 


ce evidence of differences in the various social performance factors not at all 
aS, apparent in the quantitative analysis. 
ure 
TABLE II 
nt CoMPARISON IN TERMS OF QUALITATIVE ANALYsIS OF ACTIVITY AND NON-ACTIVITY 
CLASSES IN VARIOUS SocIAL PERFORMANCE FACTORS 
us- 
; No.of Average Standard Diff. of Ss. EB. Critical 
Ip- Factors and Schools Classes Scores Deviation Averages Diff. Ratios 
Co-operative Activities 

ee 32 3.74 2.36 
— Critical Activities 

32 1.89 1.74 = 

Experimental Activities 

32 6.21 1.75 
lp Non-Activity.......... 32. «4.31 2.83 
sk. Leadership Activities 
ed ae 32 1.90 1.39 
Non-Activity.......... 32 91 14 ” 45.8 
ht Recitational Activities 

32 4.10 2.08 

Non-Activity.......... 32 5.99 
Self-Initiated Activities 
es 32 4.04 1.54 
Non-Activity.......... 32 2.80 1.86 
ty Work-Spirit Activities 


gs Non-Activity.......... 32 .37 .36 
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The quality of co-operative, critical, experimental, leadership, and self- 
initiated activities was generally judged to be more favorable for the 
activity than for the non-activity school pupils. On an eleven-point scale 
from o to ro the following average ratings were assigned by a group of 
three raters: In co-operative activities an average rating of 3.74 for actiy- 
ity and 2.55 for non-activity classes, is found. The difference of 1.19 
between the two types of classes approaches statistical significance. In 
critical activities there is a difference of .83 in favor of the activity classes, 
Activity classes were assigned an average rating of 6.21 for experimental 
activities whereas non-activity classes have an average rating of 4.31. The 
difference of 1.90 between the two types of classrooms was found to be 
statistically reliable. For leadership activities the difference of .99 in aver- 
age ratings has statistical significance. Recitational activities were assigned 
an average rating of 4.10 for activity classes and 5.99 for non-activity 
classes. The difference of 1.89 is statistically important. The difference 
of 1.24 in favor of activity classes for self-initiated activities is also statis- 
tically important. For negative work-spirit activities the average rating is 
.15 of a point worse for the activity classes. This difference is not, how- 
ever, statistically significant. 

A summary of the data presented in Tables I and II indicates that the 
activity classes are superior to the non-activity classes in quality of co- 
operative activities, with little difference in the frequency of these aspects 
of behavior. Critical activities occur more often and are superior in qual- 
ity in the activity classrooms. Activity classes surpass non-activity classes 
in both the frequency and quality of experimental activities. There is little 
difference in the number of leadership activities occurring in activity and 
non-activity classrooms, although the quality of these acts is definitely 
superior in the activity classes. Recitational activities occur more fre- 
quently and are developed to a greater extent in the non-activity class- 
rooms. Both the number and quality of self-initiated activities are defi- 
nitely superior in the activity classrooms. There is little difference in the 
frequency and quality of negative work-spirit activities between the two 
types of classrooms. 

The educational significance of the data is very apparent in terms of 
the differences in practices between the activity and non-activity class- 
rooms. The superior quality and the generally greater frequency of 
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occurrence of various acts of co-operation, criticism, experimentation, 
leadership, and initiative indicate rather definitely that the activity prac- 
tices influence pupils toward better achievement in the field of social per- 
formance factors. These newer practices are often so organized and ad- 
ministered that such traits as initiative, co-operation, and criticism are 
consciously cultivated. The activity principle in newer practices is em- 
ployed not only because it arouses pupil interests, but because it provides 
more and better opportunities for developing social and personal rela- 
tionships. The evidence shows, for example, that in the non-activity 
schools, where lessons are planned primarily by the teachers, pupils do 
not exhibit the same quantity or quality of performance that occurs in 
the activity type of school. Recitational activities are a notable excep- 
tion in these findings. Because of greater emphasis on formal pupil 
recitation in the non-activity schools there is a better development of 
this more or less non-social type of behavior in these schools. 

A statistical summary of all the results reported upon to date shows 
that out of a total of twenty-eight intellectual, dynamic, and performance 
factors studied, twenty-one are favored by the activity schools. Of these 
twenty-one, seven have statistical significance and six approach signifi- 
cance (critical ratio between 2 and 3). Of the seven factors favored by 
the non-activity schools, two are definitely significant and one approaches 
significance. (One of the two factors which has statistical significance is 
the relatively non-social factor defined as recitational activities.) It can- 
not be stressed too strongly, however, that these measurements are essen- 
tially static in nature and do not represent developmental tendencies. That 
is, we do not know what differences, if any, existed between the two 
groups of schools before the inauguration of the preliminary, exploratory 
experiment. We require data at successive stages during the experiment 
in order to determine the direction in which the two types of schools are 
developing. Therefore, until the growth measurements planned for the 
future are obtained all conclusions must be held entirely tentative. Offi- 
cially, the experiment began rather than ended with this series of meas- 
urements. 

With the above caution kept in mind, tentative conclusions from the 
findings of this study may be made. The comparative measurement of 
certain intellectual, dynamic, and social performance factors in carefully 
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matched activity and non-activity schools indicates generally equal or 
superior achievement for the activity practices. Such evidence may be 
interpreted as tentative proof of the validity of the educational theory 
and principles upon which the newer-type practices in the selected 
schools are established. The newness and strangeness of the activity pro- 
gram to both pupils and teachers involved and the lack of earlier measure- 
ments preclude making more definite conclusions concerning the efficacy 
of the two programs. 


New Studies in Education 


EDUCATIONAL YEARBOOK, 1938* 


HE present volume of the Educational 
Yearbook of the International Insti- 
tute of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, the fifteenth of a series inaugurated 
in 1924, is devoted to the discussion of a 
problem which is assuming increasing im- 
portance in the educational developments 
of most of the countries of the world— 
the problem of rural education. The at- 
tention which has been devoted to the 
problem during recent years has been 
stimulated as much by changes in social 
and economic conditions as by educational 
considerations. There are few countries 
that are not affected by the phenomenon 
of a growing exodus from the rural areas. 
This exodus has been increased not only 
by changes in methods of agriculture, 
which have made the lot of the small 
farmer increasingly difficult, and by the 
growing intensity of competition in the 
world markets, but also by the assumed 
advantages of urban over rural life. Man 
is a gregarious animal and prefers to 
share his pleasures and sorrows with others 
in areas however congested they may be, 
rather than enjoy the beauties of the 
countryside idealized for him by the urban 
visitor on holiday or by the intellectual 
with his nostalgia for the simple life. 
The fact must be faced that governments 
have in the past made little attempt through 
social legislation to redress the balance 
which exists in favor of urban life; housing, 


sewage systems, roads and other means of 
communication, control of hours of labor, 
improvement of standards of living, and 
conditions of employment, especially of 
young persons—all of them advantages 
claimed for life in towns and cities—have 
on the whole been neglected in the 
countryside. Even totalitarian states, while 
they idealize the peasant stock and prate 
about “blood and soil,” can think of little 
better in the way of legislation than meas- 
ures to prevent mobility from rural to the 
urban communities, that is, from work on 
the land to work in industry, or the right 
of an owner to dispose of property in 
land as he pleases. 

If little has been done in the way of 
social legislation to equate rural and urban 
conditions of life, to improve the stand- 
ards of living and of well-being of rural 
populations, still less may be claimed in 
the field of education. Compulsory edu- 
cation has, it is true, been extended to 
rural areas in most of the advanced 
countries of the world, but paradoxically 
enough it has been neglected in those 
countries which have the largest rural 
populations and it is in these countries 
where the incidence of illiteracy is highest, 
where the methods of gaining a livelihood 
are still primitive, and where the standards 
of living are the lowest. But even in many 
of the countries where compulsory edu- 
cation has been enacted, the laws are not 


* From the Introduction of the Fiftcenth Yearbook of the International Institute of Teachers College, 


Columbia University. (Edited by Professor I. L. Kandel.) Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 


Columbia University. 
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enforced because of lack of school build- 
ings and shortage of teachers, both due to 
inadequate methods of financing education. 
Where the state assumes responsibility for 
the provision and support of education, 
attention is devoted first to the needs of 
the urban areas, while in countries where 
the responsibility for such provision and 


support is left to local authorities, these 


are often too poor to raise sufficient funds 
for adequate school buildings or for the 
salaries of adequately prepared teachers. 
Even in a country as wealthy as the United 
States, the taxable property is so unevenly 
distributed that the solution which in the 
opinion of many is the only one possible 
is the pooling of the resources of the na- 
tion as a whole in order to provide federal 
subsidies to make equality of educational 
opportunity at all available. 

The availability of funds for the pro- 
vision and support of rural education is 
not, however, the only cause of its weak- 
ness or strength. There are educational 
systems in which the central authority vir- 
tually assumes complete control of edu- 
cation, is responsible for the provision of 
school buildings, and equalizes oppor- 
tunities at least to the extent of appointing 
to rural schools teachers with the same 
qualifications and preparation as teachers 
in urban schools. Nevertheless the quality 
of rural education under such conditions 
is not greatly superior to that given in 
systems where local control is dominant. 
The reason for this is that it is not enough 
to assimilate rural to urban school condi- 
tions; education, if it is to be successful 
and to have meaning for the pupils con- 
cerned, must be adapted to the environ- 
ment in which the pupils live and grow. 

Leaving on one side the problems of 
administration and support of schools— 
the relations between central and local 
authorities, or the raising and distribution 
of funds for education—it may, indeed, be 
stated categorically that the failure of 
rural education in the past has been due to 
the imposition on rural schools of curricula, 
courses of study, methods of instruction, 


and standards which were originally con. 
sidered to be appropriate for urban schools, 
The dominant emphasis was on imparti 
literacy and a certain round of essential 
knowledge and information. Hence, al] 
teachers, even in those systems where by 
custom or regulation all are required to 
give a few years of service in rural schools, 
have been given an identical preparation, 
diluted here and there by a few lessons 
on the management of and the making of 
timetables for ungraded classes with a 
single teacher in charge. But beyond this 
the curriculum and courses of study, the 
standards demanded by the inspectors of 
pupils and teachers, and the examinations 
given at the close of the primary stage 
are identical for rural and urban schools, 
There are, of course, teachers who realize 
the inadequacy of such an education in a 
rural environment and who utilize or 
themselves create opportunities for bridg- 
ing the gap between the official require- 
ments and the needs of the situation; it is 
a rare inspector, however, who will give 
such teachers the credit due to them for 
real educational insight which enriches the 
lives of the pupils and enlists the support 
and co-operation of their parents. Under 
such conditions teachers will address them- 
selves almost entirely to satisfying the re- 
quirements—an avenue to promotion out 
of and away from the rural school. 

If the principle is sound that the task of 
modern education is to adapt instruction 
to the abilities and capacities of pupils, to 
build on the environment in which they 
live, and to extend and enrich that en- 
vironment, the content of a rural educa- 
tion must inevitably be taken from and 
adapted to the rural environment. This 
does not mean a policy of constricting 
pupils to the environment in which they 
happen to be living, but it does mean that 
the work and content of school work 
must be in a language that has meaning for 
the learner. If rural children are not to be 
deprived of their right to equality of 
educational opportunity in accordance with 
their abilities, the difference between 2 
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rural and an urban school should be a 
difference in methods of approach con- 
verging ultimately to the same educational 
ends. It will mean that just as the modern 
urban school should have adequate equip- 
ment for a variety of instruction and for 
recreational activities, so the rural school 
should have corresponding equipment 
adapted to its needs. A rural school, for 
instance, which does not have a plot of 
land and domestic animals by means of 
which the pupils may become intelligent 
about the processes and activities going on 
around them, cannot properly fulfill its 
educational task. To initiate pupils in 
school into these processes and activities is 
not an argument for vocational rural edu- 
cation; it is an argument for the mainte- 
nance of those relations which should ex- 
ist between school and society, Such an 
approach to the realities of the environ- 
ment not only contributes to a sounder 
intellectual, emotional, and social educa- 
tion; it provides a better and more intel- 
ligible method for enlisting the interest of 
parents and public in the work of the 
school than do the somewhat negative 
functions of a school committee deprived 
of all duties except that of looking after 
school attendance. 

A rural education of this type has im- 
portant implications for the preparation of 
teachers. Few countries today provide an 
adequate preparation for teachers in rural 
schools; there are many countries in which 
all teachers are prepared in urban environ- 
ments. The problem of providing a func- 
tional preparation is not difficut to solve; 
it is far more difficult to solve the problems 
of salaries, tenure, promotion, housing, and 
social and intellectual advantages if it is 
suggested that some teachers should devote 
the whole or a great part of their careers 
to work in rural areas, particularly in those 
countries where the population is sparsely 
scattered and distances are great. One 
solution has been the consolidation or con- 
centration of schools, a solution which has 
to overcome the loyalty to the local school 
but which in the long run has always 


proved successful. But even where con- 
solidation is impossible, an ad hoc prepara- 
tion of teachers for rural conditions should 
go beyond preparation for school work 
alone and should instill into the teacher 
a sense of the opportunity that he has of 
using the school as the cultural center of 
the community, extending its advantages 
to adults as well as children. Under con- 
ditions which generally prevail success in 
a rural school too frequently means a 
claim to promotion to an urban school, 
so that it is not unusual to find teachers 
whose most successful work has been done 
in the rural school as a method of escape 
from it. The problem is as much social as 
it is educational and professional. 

As one passes from the primary to the 
post-primary stage the problems do not 
disappear. A large percentage of the pupils 
will, unless legally compelled to remain at 
school for the post-primary stage, leave as 
soon as they have completed the primary 
school. The tendency in the advanced 
countries is, of course, to raise the age of 
compulsory attendance and to give all 
pupils the advantage of some type of post- 
primary education. The question at once 
arises as to the type of post-primary edu- 
cation most appropriate to pupils in rural 
areas. The tendency here again is to de- 
mand a secondary education similar to 
that provided in urban areas, despite the 
current demands for differentiation in these 
areas. This is due in part to the persistence 
of the traditional academic curriculum in 
the primary school, in part to the desire 
for an education and certificates that lead 
away from rural occupations, and in part 
to the failure of authorities to control the 
working conditions of young persons in 
rural areas to the same degree as in urban 
areas under industrial conditions. Post- 
primary education in rural areas must, like 
primary education, be rooted in the cul- 
tural interests of the environment and 
eventually lead up to direct agricultural 
training; for those who have the ability 
opportunities for a general secondary edu- 
cation leading to higher education should 
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always be available, but these opportunities 
are too frequently used as stepping stones 
to urban occupations. 

Finally, more attention than has been 
devoted to it in the past needs to be given 
to adult education—not merely in the 
form of an extension of urban facilities to 
rural areas but in the provision of an en- 
riched variety of forms adapted to con- 
ditions of rural life and as substitutes for 
the so-called advantages of the commer- 
cialized form of amusements and amenities 
of urban life. For, as the history of Den- 
mark has shown, improvement in the gen- 
eral educational standards of the rural 
community rather than direct vocational 
education must be made the basis for the 
improvement of the conditions of rural life, 
of agriculture, of co-operation, and of mar- 
keting of products. As these improve, the 
present tension between industry and agri- 
culture may, it is to be hoped, be relieved 
and the disturbed economic balance which 
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today affects the whole world be redressed, 

Rural education is discussed in the pres- 
ent volume from so many different points 
of view and from so many different levels 
of social and cultural conditions that al. 
most every issue in a vast and complicated 
problem is considered. It is not suggested 
that rural education is a unique problem; 
those who look for first principles will 
find the implication throughout the volume 
that rural, like all the other forms of edu- 
cation, must arise out of and be adapted 
to the environment which it serves and at 
the same time must contribute to raising 
that environment to a higher and richer 
cultural and social level. In this task, how- 
ever, the school must not only have the 
co-operation but even become the focus 
of all other services devoted to the im- 
provement of the physical, cultural, and 
economic standards of rural communities 
in the interests of their own as well as of 
national welfare. 


SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT IN METHODISM* 


HE adjustment of the church to the 

ceaseless movement of its environ- 
ment is the major problem which the 
church as a social institution must face in 
every age. The problem of this study was 
to explore certain aspects of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in order to determine 
what maladjustments, if any, exist between 
the institutional structure of the Church 
and the needs of the constituency of the 
Church in the area in and near Springfield, 
Massachusetts. The official denominational 
position of the Church in regard to the- 
ology, personal conduct, the qualifications 
of a minister, and governmental organiza- 
tion was compared with the opinions held 
concerning these aspects of religion by 
Methodists living in the Springfield area; 
the official position of the Church was 


determined by a study of the Doctrines 
and Discipline of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. 

The opinions of Methodists on the social 
pronouncements of the Church were also 
secured; these pronouncements were taken 
from the General Conference Journal and 
from the Minutes of the New England 
Conference. 

A study was made of the opinions of 
Methodists concerning the services of wor- 
ship which they attend. The effectiveness 
of these services as a medium of worship 
was then judged. The agreement of Metho- 
dists with the intellectual content of the 
services of worship which they attend was 
judged by the following procedure: the 
services of worship of the churches in the 
Springfield District were surveyed; the 
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most typical forms of worship used in 
these services were thus discovered; the 
intellectual content of these forms was then 
restated in declarative sentences; these 
restatements were placed in a questionnaire 
which was checked by members of Metho- 
dist churches. 

The distinctive function of the Church 
was studied by searching the writings of 
the founders of the Church in order to 
discover their beliefs concerning the func- 
tion of the Church. The opinions of 
Methodists today concerning the function 
of the Church were also secured. 


METHOD 


In securing the opinions of present-day 
Methodists the interview and questionnaire 
techniques were used. Interviews with 151 
members of official boards and 38 min- 
isters were secured. Questionnaires were 
checked by 233 members of Methodist 
Churches and 114 Methodist college stu- 
dents. 

Throughout the study it is assumed that 
maladjustment exists where current Metho- 
dist opinion is in conflict with current 
institutional structure. 


FINDINGS 


Significant percentages of the official board 
members and the ministers (31 per cent 
and 43 per cent respectively) indicate dis- 
agreement with the nine short statements 
into which seven of the Articles of Re- 
ligion were abridged. Seventy-three per 
cent of the official members and 79 per 
cent of the ministers do not believe that 
the regulations of the Church should in- 
clude such portions of the rules for per- 
sonal conduct as they were given an op- 
portunity to judge. Ninety-six per cent of 
the official board members and 100 per 
cent of the ministers think that the church 
should not expect its ministers to subscribe 
to such portions of the disciplinary quali- 
fications for a minister as they had an op- 
portunity to appraise. 

The data on the government of the 
church do not indicate that there is any 


large degree of maladjustment between the 
opinions of the Methodists studied and the 
governmental structure of the churgh. 

It is commonly supposed that most of 
the social pronouncements which the 
Church passes represent the opinion, not 
of the majority, but of relatively small 
pressure groups who succeed in getting 
the Church to adopt resolutions which the 
rank and file would not approve. This 
does not seem to be the case with the 
groups of Methodists whose opinions were 
studied. Most of the social pronounce- 
ments received favorable majorities. 

Sixteen per cent of the official board 
members indicated by their replies during 
the interviews that the services of worship 
which they attend do not result for them 
in experiences worshipful in character. 

College students are much more critical 
of the intellectual content of the worship 
forms which are most commonly used in 
the Springfield District than are church 
members. These worship forms are prob- 
ably unsuitable from the intellectual point 
of view for services of worship designed 
to appeal to the type of students who 
checked the questionnaire. Probably all the 
forms are suitable for services of worship 
designed to meet the needs of congrega- 
tions composed of the church members 
who checked the questionnaire. The re- 
sults of the study of worship are less con- 
clusive than are those of other sections of 
the study. 

It appears from the data presented in 
the study that the Methodists studied do 
not agree with the founders of the Church 
concerning its function and while, as in- 
dividuals, many of the Methodists have 
specific ideas concerning the function of 
the Church, as a group they have no com- 
mon understanding on the matter. 

The major conclusion of the study is that 
if the Methodist Episcopal Church were 
to adopt a policy of self-examination and 
of continuous change of its institutional 
structure it would be in a position to meet 
more adequately the needs of Methodists 
who live in and near Springfield. 
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HISTORY OF GREEK PLAY PRODUCTION* 


HE plan of this study was to investi- 
gate the history of Greek play 
production in American colleges and uni- 
versities from 1881, the date of the first 
Greek revival in this country, to 1936, with 
the object of discovering probable trends 


and providing a basis for recommendations" 


regarding techniques in producing Greek 
dramas in the school theater. An effort 
was made to secure as complete data as 
possible on the following items: the plays 
produced, their dates of performance, the 
departments and institutions sponsoring the 
revivals, the techniques of production, par- 
ticularly with respect to such details as 
acting area, settings, costumes, music, 
choral dancing, delivery of the odes, and 
action of the chorus and principals. In- 
formation concerning the revivals given 
during this fifty-six year period was ob- 
tained from departments of Greek and de- 
partments of Speech and Dramatics. 


SOURCES OF DATA 


Data on revivals by departments of Greek 
were secured in two ways: from written 
records, for example, reports and reviews 
in books, magazines, student publications, 
newspapers; from replies to inquiry blanks 
sent to these departments in all four-year 
liberal arts colleges in the United States. 
Information regarding revivals by depart- 
ments of Speech and Dramatics was ob- 
tained largely from responses to inquiry 
blanks sent to directors of Dramatics in 
all four-year liberal arts and teachers col- 
leges throughout the country. 

Since this study involved a comparison 
of the relative merits of two distinct 
methods of production, the traditional and 
the modern, it was necessary to define and 
exemplify the tenets and practices of these 
two different approaches. For this purpose, 
analyses were made of two different 
sources of data: the literature on the Greek 


theater, to determine what is generally ac. 
cepted by classical scholars as traditional 
of fifth century play production; and litera- 
ture on contemporary play production, to 
determine what is generally accepted by 
experts in modern theater practice. 


FINDINGS 


Findings of this investigation show that: 

1. In producing Greek drama, directors 
in American colleges have followed three 
different methods: a traditional method 
based on literary sources; a traditional 
method based on archaeological sources; 
and a modern method of stage presenta- 
tion. 

2. The term “traditional” as applied to 
revivals of Greek drama has not repre- 
sented a fixed or definite procedure. 

3- Because of the incomplete knowledge 
we possess concerning ancient theatrical 
practice, a traditional performance must be 
largely a compromise with ancient and 
modern methods. 

4. There has been a constant and steady 
increase not only in the number of Greek 
revivals presented but also in the number 
of institutions sponsoring these revivals 
during the period investigated. There has 
also been an increase in the number of re- 
vivals sponsored by departments of Speech 
and Dramatics. 

5. There is the tendency to revive Greek 
plays not previously performed and to 
present them in English translation. 

6. More and more directors give the 
dramas modern stage presentations rather 
than traditional productions. 


CONCLUSIONS 


This study indicates that Greek dramas 
may be presented effectively either in the 
traditional or in the modern manner. Two 
objections, however, may be made to the 
use of the traditional approach. In the first 
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since historical reproduction of 
Greek drama must be largely a compro- 
mise resulting in a mixture of traditional 
and modern techniques, unity of produc- 
tion in a traditional performance is un- 
attainable. A second criticism of the 
traditional method is its emphasis on photo- 
graphic representation of details in a pro- 
duction. In the opinion of theater tech- 
nicians of the present day, the application 
of genuine historical methods to a dramatic 
presentation is undesirable. 


The advantage of modern methods of 
stage presentation is that every element 
entering into a performance is utilized as 
an instrument for interpreting the thought 
and emotion of the drama. Modern 
methods represent the best practice in the 
theater of today. A modern stage presenta- 
tion of a Greek play is desirable in that it 
affords a stimulating and enlightening edu- 
cational experience in every aspect of the 
theater arts. 


THE RELATIVE MERITS OF THREE METHODS 
OF SUBTRACTION * 


OR more than a quarter of a century 

there has been considerable discussion 
among teachers and principals concerning 
the method of subtraction that should be 
taught in the elementary school. Much of 
this discussion has been due to a lack of 
scientific evidence concerning the superi- 
ority of any one method over the others. 
While various experiments which have at- 
tempted to compare these methods have 
been reported during the past twenty-five 
years, little in the way of convincing evi- 
dence has been brought to light. Further- 
more, if judged by the standards of mod- 
ern educational experimentation, many of 
these older experiments were not scientifi- 
cally conducted. Because of this uncertainty 
as to the best procedure in subtraction, one 
often finds two or more methods of sub- 
traction taught in the same school system 
with the result that when pupils are pro- 
moted, or transferred to another school, 
they are sometimes brought into contact 
with a new method of subtraction. This 
results in much confusion and inaccu- 
facy in the performance of this opera- 
tion, 


It is the purpose of this study to present 
evidence of an experiment, conducted un- 


der carefully controlled conditions, con- 
cerning the relative merits of the three 
methods of subtraction most frequently 
taught in this country. These methods are 
the decomposition method (the borrow 
take-away method), the equal additions 
method (which avoids borrowing but uses 
the take-away phraseology), and the Aus- 
trian method (often called the additive 
method). 

Illustrations of the three methods of sub- 
traction under discussion, a history of the 
different methods of subtraction used dur- 
ing the past eight hundred years, and a 
discussion of the more important experi- 
ments on the teaching of subtraction, prior 
to the author’s own, that have been made in 
this country and abroad are included in the 
study. The method employed in this ex- 
periment is the one known as differential 
testing, a method which proves particularly 
suitable for use in a study of this kind. The 
use of this method in educational investi- 
gations is comparatively new. 


FINDINGS 


Among the more important findings with 
respect to this experiment are the follow- 


ing: 
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1. Other things being equal, the decom- 
position method of subtracting whole num- 
bers is by far the poorest method to em- 
ploy from the standpoint of both accuracy 
and speed. 

When compared with the equal additions 
method, the decomposition method pro- 
duces 18 per cent more errors and requires 
15 per cent more time. 

When compared with the Austrian 
method, the decomposition method pro- 
duces 16 per cent more errors and takes 
67 per cent more time. 

When compared with the equal additions 
method and the Austrian method com- 
bined, the decomposition method produces 
17 per cent more errors and requires 29 
per cent more time. 

2. When the equal additions method 
alone is compared with the Austrian 
method there is but a slight difference in 
accuracy, 1.6 per cent, in favor of the equal 
additions method. The difference is not 
statistically significant. The difference in 
time, which is 44 per cent in favor of the 
Austrian method, is large and is statistically 
significant. These two methods, then, are, 
so far as this experiment shows, about equal 
in accuracy, but the Austrian method is 
more rapid than the equal additions method. 

3. When numbers of errors were con- 
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stant, so that comparison could be made 
with respect to time only, the group usj 
the decomposition method required 47 per 
cent more time than did the combined 
group using the equal additions and Aus. 
trian methods. 

4. Furthermore, the statistical significance 
of all the above differences (except the one 
concerning the difference in accuracy be- 
tween the equal additions and Austrian 
methods) is such that should the experi- 
ment be repeated with different population 
samplings one could be practically certain 
that the results would be in the same direc- 
tion, favoring the equal additions and Aus- 
trian methods over the decomposition 
method both in accuracy and in time. 


CONCLUSIONS 


All the available evidence seems to be 
definitely in favor of the Austrian method 
as the most efficient and the most easily 
taught procedure in subtraction; the equal 
additions method comes next in order of 
merit and should be the choice of those 
who, for any reason, are opposed to the 
Austrian method. The decomposition 
method, in view of the evidence now at 
hand, makes a poor showing, being inferior 
in both speed and accuracy to either of the 
other methods. 


LI 


FUNDAMENTALS OF HOUSING STUDY * 


A DETERMINATION OF FACTORS BASIC TO AN UNDERSTANDING 
OF AMERICAN HOUSING PROBLEMS 


HIS study attempts an analysis of an 

important social problem, housing, 
which is becoming recognized as a prob- 
lem worthy of study in the schools. The 
general purpose of the investigation was 
to determine for the teacher, through an 
analysis of studies of housing, the factors 
basic to an understanding of the housing 


problem with special reference to the 
United States. The factors studied include: 
objectives of housing; housing standards 
essential to a realization of these objectives; 
shortages in contemporary American hous- 
ing in the light of these standards; results 
of housing shortages in terms of the ob- 
jectives of housing; shortages among fac- 
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tors related to production of housing, to 
distribution of housing, to consumption of 
housing; and possible remedial measures. A 
further purpose was to suggest educational 
procedures which might promote an under- 
standing of housing problems. 


SOURCES OF DATA 


Data were derived largely from writings 
of prominent housing authorities, official 
reports, publications of housing research 
organizations, proceedings of conferences 
on housing and related subjects, and tech- 
nical journals. 


PROCEDURE 


Steps in making the investigation were as 
follows: (1) writings were selected for 
study from seven bibliographies on the basis 
of a sampling of types of authorities; (2) a 
few writings were examined to determine 
the criteria for further gathering of data; 
(3) additional references were selected on 
the basis of a sampling of types of sources; 
(4) data on many phases of housing were 
collected and recorded according to the 
criteria determined; (5) the data were 
further grouped under a revised and more 
detailed classification; (6) more writings 
were examined for material treating the 
items in the new classification; (7) the 
new data were recorded under the new 
classification; (8) as the study progressed, 
further relevant information was recorded 
whenever found; (9) the data were sum- 
marized in a classification list, or as gener- 
alizations. 
FINDINGS 


The findings of this study may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

1. The chief objectives of housing are 
to realize individual values of physical 
well-being and mental well-being; the 
social values of good character, efficiency, 
decency, good citizenship, and social ad- 
justment; family values related to family 
stability, harmony, and security; and the 
neighborhood and community values which 
create an environment in which the in- 


dividual, social, and family values can be 
realized. 

2. In order to achieve these values, 
houses, neighborhoods, municipalities, and 
regions must be planned as parts of a whole, 
and development must take place in accord- 
ance with definite standards and with the 
plan of the entire region. 

3. The United States has a shortage of 
houses. A third or more of the homes 
now occupied fail to measure up to mini- 
mum standards of health and decency, and 
a much larger proportion lack some of the 
essentials for comfortable and happy living 
and good citizenship. 

4. Present conditions of American hous- 
ing not only fail to realize the values of 
housing, but they form part of an en- 
vironment which favors the development 
of undesirable conditions, such as a high 
rate of illness and death, mental malad- 
justment, crime and delinquency, and 
many other individual, social, and com- 
munity ills. 

5. Factors of economic life may be 
classified as resources and processes. Nat- 
ural resources, human resources, and capi- 
tal resources are brought together through 
certain processes, and are combined in the 
major process of production of goods, in- 
cluding houses, to satisfy human values. 

6. Deficiences in housing are caused by 
shortages among these resources and pro- 
cesses. 

7. Shortages among resources essential to 
adequate production, distribution, and con- 
sumption of housing exist primarily in 
human resources, such as education, skills, 
and attitudes; existing natural and capital 
resources are adequate to effect great im- 
provements in the housing situation. 

8. Room for improvement exists in all 
the processes involved in housing, includ- 
ing planning and education, construction, 
transporting, financing, marketing, manag- 
ing, and controlling, co-operating, protect- 
ing and law enforcing, legislating, and 
consuming. 

9. Improvement in housing conditions 
must come about through removing short- 
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ages in human resources, and improving 
all the processes involved in housing as they 
are carried on by all agencies interested in 
housing. 

The practical use of this study will be 


found in its utilization as a source book 
of basic concepts for the organization of 
courses and course of study units in hous. 
ing. A complete unit on housing is pre- 
sented with the study. 


MENTALLY SUPERIOR AND INFERIOR CHILDREN 
IN THE JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL* 


HIS study presents the findings of 

a careful investigation of the back- 
grounds, interests, and ambitions of men- 
tally superior and inferior secondary 
school pupils, and points out the signifi- 
cance of the findings for educational prac- 
tice. Approximately 3,000 children of sec- 
ondary school age were examined by 
means of intelligence tests. Those children 
whose I.Q.’s placed them in the highest 
15 per cent of the population tested were 
classified as superior, while these whose 
1.Q.’s fell in the lowest 15 per cent were 
classified as inferior. Many important dif- 
ferences were found to exist between the 
superior and inferior groups. 


FINDINGS 


The chief findings of this study are sum- 
marized in the following paragraphs. 

Mentally superior pupils have fewer 
brothers and sisters than do mentally in- 
ferior pupils. 

The parents of mentally superior pupils 
are much better educated than parents of 
mentally inferior pupils. 

The occupations of fathers and grand- 
fathers of mentally superior children rate 
much higher on the Brussell-Barr Scale 
than do the occupations followed by the 
fathers and grandfathers of the mentally 
inferior children. 

The parents born in the North Atlantic 
states, North Central states, and Western 


states contribute more children to the 
mentally superior group than to the men- 
tally inferior group. On the other hand, 
parents born in the Southern states and 
foreign countries contribute more children 
to the mentally inferior group than to the 
mentally superior group. These obtained 
differences in every case possess marked 
reliability as indicated by the Chi-square 
test and other statistical techniques. 

Mathematics is the most preferred school 
subject of the mentally superior boys, while 
shop is most preferred by mentally inferior 
boys. Mentally superior girls give English 
as their most liked subject, but the over- 
whelming favorite of the mentally inferior 
girls is home economics. 

Mentally superior pupils take part in 
school activities and develop hobbies much 
more frequently than do mentally inferior 
pupils. Marked qualitative differences are 
also found to exist between the activities 
and hobbies of superior pupils and those of 
mentally inferior pupils. 

Very significant differences are found 
to exist between the reading interests of 
mentally superior pupils and those of men- 
tally inferior ones. 

Superior pupils are far more interested 
in world affairs than are their mentally in- 
ferior classmates. 

At both the junior and the senior high 
school level a large number of pupils of 
inferior intelligence plan to go to college, 
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although mentally superior pupils exceed 
them somewhat in this respect. At the 
junior high school level the tetrachoric r 
between intelligence and the tendency to 
plan for a college education is .16+ .025, 
while for senior high school pupils the 
tetrachoric r between intelligence and tend- 
ency to plan for a higher education is 
jit .024. The correlations between in- 
telligence and vocational ambitions are 
also very low. 

Mentally superior pupils coming from 
families on the higher economic levels 
more frequently have high ambitions than 
do pupils of equal intelligence who come 
from families in the lower economic 
brackets. 


IMPLICATIONS 


The results of this study have many sig- 
nificant implications for education. For 
example, the fact that pupils in the lowest 
15 per cent of intelligence show very little 
interest in high school mathematics but 
express marked preference for shop and 
home economics suggests the impracti- 
cality of forcing them to take the tradi- 


tional course in mathematics which many 
secondary schools now require. 

Other facts brought out in this investi- 
gation indicate the need for education to 
stimulate in pupils of low mental ability 
greater interest in school activities, hobbies, 
and worth-while reading. Furthermore, 
every effort should be made by the schools 
to develop in pupils of limited mental 
ability greater interest in national and 
world affairs in order that democracy may 
survive in this country. 

The very low correlations found in this 
study between intelligence and the plans 
of secondary school pupils to enter col- 
lege, and eventually the professions, indi- 
cate both the failure of education to pro- 
vide proper guidance for its students and 
the failure of society to make adequate 
provision for the higher education of very 
intelligent individuals who lack financial 
resources. An increase of guidance facilities 
in secondary schools and the establishment 
of a more adequate system of scholarships 
in our universities should do much to in- 
crease the present correlation which ex- 
ists between ability and ambition. 
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College Notes 


A STATEMENT CONCERNING TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


HIS statement has been prepared by 

the Faculty Advisory Committee to the 
Dean of Teachers College. It is intended to 
give authentic information primarily to the 
alumni and secondarily to the public at 
large who may have been disturbed by re- 
cent articles in the public press and even 
more by criticism of the College spread by 
uninformed or by prejudiced gossip. A 
number of the published articles have been 
so written as to give overemphasis to state- 
ments of individuals which, bordering on 
the sensational, have offended conservative 
readers; other articles and the oral criticism 
have for the most part been by those who 
think that the administration of Teachers 
College has become arbitrary and reaction- 


The fact that the criticism has come 
from both the right and the left may be 
interpreted as evidence that the College 
continues to be exceedingly liberal to both 
Faculty and students of every point of 
view. Every member of the staff will 
attest that it is. A member of the Faculty 
wrote in 1930 what is still true in 1939: 
“The College, as an institution, holds no 
position, advocates no theory of education. 
It selects its Faculty and, as every such 
institution must, permits each member un- 
trammeled to present whatever his reflec- 
tions and his researches lead him to be- 
lieve.” 

A certain amount of criticism is not only 
to be expected but also is deserved by any 
institution that is conducted by human 
beings. If it is well based, or even sincere, 


it should be welcomed and carefully con- 
sidered; but when there is_ substantial 
reason for believing that it emanates from 
a group who are distorting incidents to 
discredit for their own selfish purposes an 
institution that for a half century has de- 
voted its energies to the public good, those 
who have worked under its liberal admin- 
istrations must speak to protect it and to 
strengthen it in still further promoting its 
altruistic program. 

Democracy is a many-sided and evoly- 
ing concept with considerable disagree- 
ment among social theorists and teachers 
concerning its precise character and im- 
plications. Nevertheless, there are im- 
portant tendencies and practices within 
Teachers College which are generally 
agreed to represent the fundamentals of 
democratic procedure. It has been the 
custom all during the administration of 
Dean William F. Russell periodically to 
bring together the entire Faculty and not 
only to lay before it with a frankness 
that is highly unusual in an administra- 
tive officer the important problems that 
were before him, but also to invite indi- 
viduals or groups to raise questions of 
policy for discussion. In these meetings 
there has been a democratic effort to 
profit from a common understanding of 
problems and from the free meeting of 
minds. Obviously, in an_ institution so 
large and so complex as Teachers College 
not all problems can be discussed in gen- 
eral meetings of the Faculty and obviously, 
also, some problems are of so intimate 4 
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nature that to discuss them publicly would 
be an impropriety, especially unfair to in- 
dividuals concerned. 

Consequently, still further to increase 
the democracy of administration, two 
years ago at the suggestion of the Dean the 
Faculty elected by secret ballot an Ad- 
visory Committee of twelve members dis- 
tributed proportionately to the three ranks 
of professors. By similar secret ballot the 
Faculty annually fill four vacancies on the 
Committee. This Committee represents all 
shades of educational and social philosophy; 
it happens that from one-fourth to one- 
third of its number have also been mem- 
bers of the Teachers Union. This is a far 
larger proportion than the Union member- 
ship bears to the whole Faculty. Since its 
election the Advisory Committee has been 
active in giving advice to the administra- 
tion not only on problems that are laid be- 
fore it, but also on problems that it brings 
to the Dean’s attention. It has at all times 
given to the Dean with unreserved frank- 
ness the best advice of which the members 
are capable. 

To secure vital student participation in 
policy making is particularly difficult in a 
school where the proportion of part-time 
commuting students is large and where 
most of the resident students come for 
one or two years only. However, pro- 
nounced progress is being made. In the 
last three or four years the Student Council 
has made striking growth in importance, 
responsibility, range of function, and in- 
fluence. Its faculty advisers, who have no 
Vote, are nominated by the Council itself, 
and no administrative pressure has been 
exerted even when the Council has had con- 
troversial matters under consideration. The 
students from time to time conduct forums 
on matters of professional and public in- 
terest, the curriculum guidance committee 
voices student opinion about course offer- 
ings, and student representatives are now 
sitting upon a committee of administrative 
officers responsible for the general labor 
policy of the College concerning labor and 
other similar matters. 


The Dean has always been accessible to 
individual members of the Faculty who 
desired to talk over with him their prob- 
lems or to make suggestions concerning 
general College policy. Although at times 
expressing disagreement with the frankness 
that is one of his finest characteristics, he 
has never been known to interfere with 
any instructor's privilege or right to say, 
in the classroom or outside, what his 
scholarship and his conscience dictated. He 
has, in the opinion of many, even leaned 
backward from his own convictions to see 
that everyone on the Faculty pursues his 
work freely not only without administra- 
tive interference but actually with such help 
as could be given in the way of assign- 
ments, clerical assistance, and salary. It is 
not charged by anyone on the staff that 
there has been discrimination because of 
differences of opinion. In fact, some of the 
most generous treatment by the adminis- 
tration has been of members of the Faculty 
whose philosophy differed from that of 
the Dean. 

There are differences in philosophy 
among the members of the Faculty them- 
selves, as there should be, and the Dean 
has, by his selection of new members of 
the staff, attempted to provide for the con- 
tinuance of such healthy differences. No 
administrator who desired unanimity of 
opinion would have selected as permanent 
members of the staff and as visiting pro- 
fessors those who have recently come to 
use the opportunity that Teachers College 
presents of teaching freely what they be- 
lieve. 

In the selection of new members of the 
Faculty the Dean of Teachers College has 
sought the advice of all his associates who 
were thought to have pertinent informa- 
tion and professional judgment based 
upon a knowledge of the needs of the posi- 
tion to be filled and of the men and women 
being considered. There is no known evi- 
dence that he has been influenced by the 
political, social, or economic philosophy 
of the people whom he has recommended 
to the Trustees for election, and that body 
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has without exception approved his nomi- 
nations. 

In the promotion of members of the 
staff the Dean consults not only the ad- 
ministrative officers who are directly and 
indirectly responsible, but also formerly 
the elected Executive Committee of the 
Faculty and lately, since its election, the 
Advisory Committee. At no time in either 
of these committees has an instructor’s phi- 
losophy ever been a factor determining the 
advice given. As a matter of fact, so far as 
is known, it has never been mentioned. In 
the selection of new members of the Fac- 
ulty and in promotions the Dean has, in 
the judgment of the Advisory Committee, 
sought and acted on advice that emanated 
solely from a consideration of competence 
to contribute to the cause of education. 

In short, whatever criticisms may have 
been made by members of the staff about 
special administrative acts, the Advisory 
Committee, which, democratically chosen, 
is believed to represent the Faculty as a 
whole, is of the opinion that Teachers Col- 
lege is far in advance of most educational 
institutions in the use of democratic pro- 
cedures to determine its policies and to ad- 
minister them. In all probability the Dean 
uses as much of the democratic method as 
the Faculty as a whole is ready to approve. 
By and large the Faculty find Teachers 
College a very wholesome and happy place 
to work. Not only are resignations rare, 
practically always by professors who have 
an opportunity to better their status finan- 
cially, but there is seldom heard even any 
expression of a desire to transfer to the 
staff of any other institution. If there were 
any profound dissatisfaction with the ad- 
ministration of Teachers College, it would 
be reflected in a series of migrations that 
would be significant and disturbing. 

Teachers College has been unfortunate 
during the past few years in the kind of 
publicity it has had. This has apparently 
been motivated by a philosophy that what- 
ever brings the College into public atten- 
tion is good publicity, and that the material 
most certain to capture public attention is 


news of conflict and sensational statements, 
sometimes made sensational by the omis. 
sion of relevant context. This philosophy 
is held neither by the administration nor 
by the Faculty, most of whom resent a se. 
lective publicity which they feel presents a 
distorted picture of the work of the Col- 
lege and neglects its serious, constructive 
and continuing activities. Certain news. 
papers and journals prefer to emphasize the 
kind of story that is exciting or sensational, 
regardless of the effect on public education; 
and there is increasing evidence that defi- 
nite groups outside the staff of the College, 
groups both reactionary and radical, have 
promoted such publicity in order to get 
prestige for themselves or for their own 
causes. This cannot fail to weaken democ- 
racy and the education in which it is un- 
usually exemplified. If the members of 
these groups were sincerely interested in 
promoting democracy, they would focus 
their attacks on institutions in which fla- 
grant violations occur and would seek to 
strengthen any institution where a large 
measure of democracy already exists. 

The publicity from which Teachers Col- 
lege has suffered has not only given to the 
public many false impressions, but it has 
also concealed the steady progress that 
has been made in providing non-spectacular 
training and leadership in all fields of edu- 
cation. At no time has disagreement among 
members of the Faculty on any matter 
interfered with the steady prosecution of 
the extensive educational program that is 
being carried on. 

The criticisms of Teachers College that 
have been most often voiced recently, if 
we omit those directed at statements by 
individuals which out of their context have 
seemed to be sensational or in poor taste, 
are: (1) of the retirement of Professor 
William H. Kilpatrick, (2) of the dis- 
missal of an associate professor, (3) of the 
closing of New College, (4) of the labor 
policies of the College, and (5) of the 
Lay Council. About each of these the Ad- 
visory Committee will present the essential 
facts. 
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(1) Professor Kilpatrick was retired in 
accordance with a policy long ago laid 
down. Every member of the Faculty knows 
what that policy is and expects to cease 
services at Teachers College at the age of 
sixty-five. Professor Milo B. Hillegas was 
retired at the same time and for the same 
reason as Professor Kilpatrick. It is true 
that during the depth of the depression 
two professors who had reached the re- 
tiring age were retained, on a nominal 
salary; but with these exceptions, made for 
the purpose of economy, the policy has 
been regularly enforced. 


(2) After seventeen years of service an 
associate professor was, for reasons that 
seemed good to the Dean and to his ad- 
ministrative advisers, given a year’s leave 
of absence beyond the regular sabbatical 
leave, with full payment of salary, and ap- 
pointment was not renewed. At the time 
when the decision was pending the Dean 
laid the matter before the Advisory Com- 
mittee, which being recently elected, did 
not take formal action, though a majority 
of the members expressed approval of the 
proposed retirement and none protested it. 
At various times since then the Dean has 
reported to the Committee certain protests 
at the dismissal and the professor's efforts 
to secure reinstatement. In January of this 
year, in response to advice from the Com- 
mittee that he reopen the matter, he laid 
the case before the members with the state- 
ment that he would abide by the advice 
of the Committee, whatever it might be. 
After further consideration the Committee 
by a unanimous vote of all members pres- 
ent (two were absent because of illness) 
decided to lay the matter on the table. 
This action means that the Committee 
could not see any reason to reopen the 
case with the expectation of recommending 
reversal of the administrative decision not 
to renew the professor’s contract. At no 
time in the entire series of discussion was 
emphasis laid on any political, social, or 
economic views held by the professor. At 
no time has the Committee received either 


from an individual Faculty member or 
from a group of Faculty members a request 
that this case be investigated. So far as the 
members of this committee know, this re- 
tirement has occasioned neither indigna- 
tion nor alarm on the part of the Teachers 
College staff, all expressions of protest 
having been voiced by persons outside the 
Faculty. 

At this point it is proper to state that in 
its consideration of the revision of the 
statutes of Teachers College the Advisory 
Committee has incorporated a provision, 
which has already been informally ap- 
proved by the Dean, if indeed it was not 
originally suggested by him, that any mem- 
ber of the staff who feels that he has in 
any way been unfairly treated by the ad- 
ministration has the privilege of laying his 
grievance before the Committee. There is 
every reason to expect that its advice will 
continue to be influential with the Dean 
as heretofore. This brings democracy into 
the administration of Teachers College in 
a way that is practical without the em- 
barrassment of publicity and with economy 
of the time of the Faculty as a whole. 


(3) It is strange that so little credit has 
been given to Teachers College for estab- 
lishing and maintaining New College. If 
there had been as much help from the out- 
side in publicizing its novel and courageous 
program, in inducing students to enroll, 
and in securing financial support as there 
has been criticism of its closing, it might 
have continued. New College was estab- 
lished in 1931 as an experiment in order 
that the novel ideas of Professor Thomas 
Alexander and others on the important 
challenge to improve the education of 
teachers might have an opportunity to be 
exemplified and tested. Teachers College 
undertook to supply quarters, maintenance, 
and overhead expenses, hoping that the new 
venture would become self-supporting and 
that it would be recognized as of such 
importance that philanthropists would pro- 
vide more suitable quarters. At a general 
meeting of the Faculty in 1931 the Dean 
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stated that Teachers College would under- 
write an annual deficit of $10,000, but that 
in justice to other responsibilities it could 
not stand more. 

At the close of the fifth year, in July, 
1937, it was found that the annual deficit 
had begun to mount. This was discussed 
fully by the administrative board of New 
College, which was composed of Pro- 
fessors Bagley, Evenden, Powers, Newlon, 
Del Manzo, Thomas Alexander, Linton, 
Mort, Stratemeyer, and Mr. Hungate, Dr. 
Hager, and Mr. Hagemeyer. A thorough 
study of New College was authorized and 
a committee was appointed under the 
chairmanship of Professor Newlon. The re- 
port was a comprehensive study by Pro- 
fessors Newlon, Stratemeyer, Tewksbury, 
Linton, Evenden, O’Rear, Dr. Hager, and 
Mr. Hungate. This committee, considering 
every phase of the problem in detail, re- 
ported that New College could not be 
continued without a substantial subsidy 
from Teachers College and that an en- 
dowment which would produce from 
$35,000 to $40,000 (Professor Newlon esti- 
mated $50,000) a year would be required if 
this educational experiment were to be con- 
tinued without undue burden to Teachers 
College. A subsequent report by Professor 
Mort was thoroughly considered by the 
administrative board and by a committee 
of the Faculty of New College, and it 
was decided to continue New College by 
making every possible budget cut and by 
making every effort to secure an endow- 
ment. Every member of the New College 
Faculty was notified that there was no 
certainty of his reappointment after June 
30, 1939. 

New College was continued into the 
year 1938-1939 with a restricted program 
on a greatly diminished budget in the hope 
that it might make an appeal for substantial 
aid from outside sources. Although there 
was in the fall of 1938 a small increase in 
the total number of students, only forty 
freshmen enrolled and there was no pros- 
pect that the enrollment would increase to 
a number necessary materially to decrease 


the deficit. No substantial gifts were forth. 
coming. The directors of the major diyj- 
sions in Teachers College, that is, Pro. 
fessors Newlon, Strayer, Linton, Caswell, 
Del Manzo, Mr. Hungate, and the Dean, 
examined the budget situation of Teachers 
College in October, and in view of large 
demands of other activities it was decided 
that Teachers College could not afford to 
continue substantial subsidies to New Col- 
lege. This had been discussed in the Board 
of Trustees for more than a year, and the 
Board of Trustees and the President of 
the University finally decided that we 
could not continue New College as a 
separate enterprise after June 30, 1939. 

There has been some question expressed 
as to the wisdom of closing New College 
despite its drain on the income of Teachers 
College at a time when the budget is al- 
ready seriously out of balance. Whatever 
may be the opinion of any individual, es- 
pecially of one who was interested chiefly 
in this experiment, this Committee recog- 
nizes that the administration had the re- 
sponsibility of making a difficult decision, 
Whatever it might have been, many would 
have been dissatisfied. The Committee be- 
lieves that the administration acted honestly 
and with the best intent to serve the in- 
terests of Teachers College as a whole. To 
continue New College, funds would need 
to be taken from the support of other ac- 
tivities, and at no time did anyone express 
a willingness to make a departmental or a 
personal sacrifice to continue the experi- 
ment. 

The more common criticism has been of 
the manner of determining to close New 
College. Some hold that the decision should 
have been made by the combined faculties 
after an extended consideration of all the 
facts; others maintain that this was an 
administrative and not an educational prob- 
lem, and therefore was neither the concern 
nor the responsibility of the professional 
staff. The Dean considered the former 
plan and finally followed the advice of 
those who held the latter position. Whether 
he decided wisely or not is a matter of 
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opinion based on differences in philosophy. 
This Committee is divided in its opinion 
concerning the method of announcing the 
decision to close New College without 
prior discussion by the entire Faculty, but 
js unanimous in the belief that the Dean 
acted sincerely according to what he 
thought was for the best interests of all 
concerned. 

After announcement that New College 
would be closed, its Faculty and student 
body asked for a hearing before the Ad- 
visory Committee, which was granted, and 
subsequently they had another hearing be- 
fore the entire Faculty of Teachers Col- 
lege. After hearing the case as presented 
by representatives of New College and a 
statement by the Dean, the Faculty voted 
55 to 29 not to request that the problem 
be reconsidered by the Board of Trustees. 
This vote is to be construed as representing 
a feeling on the part of a majority of the 
Faculty in attendance that in so complex a 
situation they were willing to abide by the 
decision of the administrative officers. In 
passing, it should be noted that only where 
a fair degree of freedom and mutual con- 
fidence exist, would 29 faculty members 
vote openly to request a reconsideration of 
administrative action. 

These are the essential facts as the Ad- 
visory Committee understands them after 
serious effort to ascertain what they are. 
At no time, so far as is known here, has 
there been expressed any criticism by the 
administration of any radical theories held 
by the professors or students of New Col- 
lege. The former were entirely free to 
teach what they pleased and the latter to 
express such views as they held. 

It is not the intention of Teachers Col- 
lege to abandon experimentation in the 
field of the education of beginning teachers. 
We have many graduates of liberal arts 
colleges who come to us for a year who 
have had no teaching experience. If the 
Junior College idea should spread in the 
East, there may be juniors who would 
wish to follow a three-year course leading 
to a Master’s degree. We have now made 


an arrangement with Barnard and Columbia 
Colleges for giving their students such 
training. And a committee has been ap- 
pointed to plan an even more comprehen- 
sive program, which will include as many 
of the features of New College as were 
proved effective and as we can afford. 


(4) There has been a revival of the un- 
favorable publicity on the labor policies of 
Teachers College in connection with the 
dismissal of four cafeteria workers in 
1935, without any reference to the en- 
lightened policy which has since gone into 
effect. The facts in this case are too lengthy 
to detail, but it should be noted that in 
connection with this difficulty the Dean 
appointed a specialist in labor relations to 
survey the relation of the institution to the 
entire group of service workers, and 
brought into consultation Professors Dowl- 
ing, Brissenden, and Llewellyn of Columbia 
University, specialists on labor problems. 
The net results of this study have been 
an adjustment of wage scales to eliminate 
inequalities and to raise the general level, 
a reorganization of schedule so that the 
service staff have eight-hour days, vaca- 
tions with pay, insurance against certain 
types of calamity, a dismissal wage, and the 
privilege of a pension fund. On occasions 
when the situation calls for it, conferences 
are held with the leaders of the labor 
unions involved. These improvements have 
been costly, but there can be little doubt 
that Teachers College has now one of the 
most enlightened and fair labor policies to 
be found in any educational institution in 
America and that present policies are a mat- 
ter of pride to the Faculty. 


(5) The Lay Council of Teachers Col- 
lege has aroused fears that the institution 
is inviting undue influence from major 
business and financial interests. This suspi- 
cion is unfounded. The Lay Council grew 
out of the conferences with laymen from 
a great variety of fields of activity initiated 
by the Advanced School of Education of 
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Teachers College for the professional de- 
velopment of students and faculty. 

Teachers College believes that basic pol- 
icies involving education in a democratic 
society are in the long run determined by 
the decisions of the public. It believes the 
depression showed that the needs and 
services of public education are poorly 
understood by laymen and that educators 
know too little of the attitudes of the 
public toward education, 

The Lay Council is an effort to set up 
a procedure whereby laymen and educators 
can explore together the larger problems 
and possibilities of public education in 
American society. It is an adventure in 
mutual understanding. It has no connec- 
tion with, or responsibility for, the ad- 
ministration or the educational procedures 
of Teachers College. It is only now in 
process of formation. While it is true that 
representatives of business were the first 
members of this Council, it is its expressed 
intention to co-operate with and secure the 
co-operation of representatives not only of 
business, industry, and finance, but also of 
labor, agriculture, and the professions. A 
lay program for the College has been an- 
nounced and described in the Dean’s An- 
nual Report for 1938. 


The Advisory Committee is of the opin- 
ion that Teachers College, instead of de- 
parting from its former high ideals, is 
steadily advancing them. The foregoing 
explanations and this entire statement are 
prepared in order that those who have been 


disturbed by reports which have overem. 
phasized certain facts and in certaig ip. 
stances actually misrepresented others, may 
be correctly informed by those who are iq 
a position to know what the facts are, ft 
would be a tragedy of the highest impor 
if the continued constructive program of 
Teachers College and its generally recog. 
nized contributions to education should be 
obscured by misrepresentation or by the 
elevation of unfortunate necessities of ad- 
ministration. At this time, when democracy 
is being attacked from within as well a5 
from without, those who are attempting 
not only to defend and advance it but 
also to exemplify it need to work together 
to promote its program. And this we are 
attempting to do. 


FACULTY ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
TO THE DEAN 
Professors: 


Thomas H. Briggs, Chairman 
Edmund deS. Brunner 

N. L. Engelhardt 

Edward S. Evenden 

I. L. Kandel 

Edward H. Reisner 


Associate Professors: 


George W. Hartmann 
Mary E. Townsend 
Helen M. Walker 


Assistant Professors: 


Herbert J. Arnold 
Jean Betzner 
Paul M. Limbert 


TEACHERS COLLEGE DINNER AT CLEVELAND 


The Teachers College Alumni Dinner, held 
annually in connection with the meeting of 
the American Association of School Admin- 
istrators, will take place on Wednesday eve- 
ning, March 1, at 6:30 at the Hotel Statler, 
Cleveland, Ohio. Dr. Henry H. Hill, super- 
intendent of schools, Lexington, Ky., will 
act as toastmaster, and the speakers will 


be Dr. John A. Sexson, superintendent of 
schools, Pasadena, Calif., Dean William F. 
Russell, Professor Edmund deS. Brunner, 
and Professor Ruth Strang of Teachers 
College. Tickets at two dollars each may 
be purchased through Professor George D. 
Strayer at Teachers College or at registta- 
tion headquarters in Cleveland. 
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ADVANCED SCHOOL OF 
EDUCATION 


Three fireside discussions have been held 
this semester by students of the Advanced 
School of Education for the purpose of 
enabling the group to become better ac- 
quainted with professors in the University 
and their fields of specialization. Under the 
chairmanship of Miss Catharine Bergen, the 
discussion on November 17 centered on the 
topic “The Place of Education in the For- 
mation of Culture.” Professor Ralph Lin- 
ton, of the department of anthropology, 
Columbia University, and his colleagues, 
Dr. Ruth Bunzel and Dr. Gene Weltfish, 
were special guests. Professor Lyman Bry- 
son, Professor George Hartmann, and 
others took an active part in the discussion. 
On December 8, with Mr. Richard E. 
Thursfield as chairman, the students con- 
sidered the topic “What Are the Implica- 
tions for American Education of the Gen- 
eral Education Movement?” with Professor 
Harry J. Carman, of Columbia College, and 
Professors S. Ralph Powers and Lennox 
Grey of Teachers College as special guests. 
On January 12 Professor William C. Bag- 
ley led the discussion on “Present Trends 
in Teacher Education.” The fact that this 
is Professor Bagley’s last year of active 
service in Teachers College made the stu- 
dents especially appreciative of the privilege 
of sharing his rich experience in the field 
of education of teachers. Mr. C. Harve 
Geiger was chairman on this occasion. 


This year, as in the past two years, certain 
courses in the field of homemaking, fine 
arts, music appreciation, clothing, nutrition, 
and health have been open without charge 
to wives of Advanced School students. The 
courses have been supplemented this year 
by a series of forums on topics of impor- 
tance to this group. On November 17, after 
an informal coffee hour, Professor B. R. 
Andrews explained household budgeting; 
on December 5 Dr. Jessie Laird Marshall, 
assistant university physician, spoke on 
“Your Family and Your Health”; and on 


January 12 Professor May B. Van Arsdale 
spoke on gracious hospitality and home life. 
These forums for wives have been planned 
by a committee consisting of Mrs. Terence 
Donahue, chairman, Mrs. Clare N. Pettit, 
Mrs. C. Harve Geiger, Mrs. Jonathan 
Varty, and Mrs. R. Will Burnett, assisted 
by Mrs. L. Hauser, Mrs. B. L. Dodds, Mrs. 
Clark McDermith, Mrs. Widnell D. Knott, 
Mrs. William Alexander, Mrs. Roland De- 
Marco, and Mrs. Francois Cillie, chairmen 
of the individual programs. 


At the second forum on Educational Arts 
and Sciences, held December 1, members 
of the Division of Elementary Schools, 
New York City, presented important proj- 
ects, experiments, and changes in the ele- 
mentary schools of New York City. Dr. 
Stephen F. Bayne, associate superintendent 
of schools, gave the introductory talk. Dr. 
Rufus A. Vance, assistant superintendent of 
schools in charge of organization, spoke on 
the reorganization of the New York City 
elementary schools. Dr. John J. Loftus, as- 
sistant superintendent of schools in charge 
of curriculum, presented the experiments 
with the activity program, and Dr. Benja- 
min B. Greenberg, assistant superintendent 
of schools in charge of supervision, dis- 
cussed other experiments in the New York 
City schools. The addresses included re- 
ports on recent investigations with new 
organization and several types of activity 
programs, classes for the exceptionally 
bright children, the slow-learning children, 
deficient readers, and other handicapped 
pupils. 


DIVISION I 
FOUNDATIONS OF EDUCATION 


Social and Philosophical 
Foundations 


Professor Harold F. Clark participated in 
the American Educational Forum Series 
broadcast over the NBC network on Jan- 
uary 7. The topic discussed was “Education 
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and the Distribution of Goods and Serv- 
ices.” 


On January 14 Professor Clark spoke be- 
fore the Association of Social Studies 
Teachers in the City of New York and the 
Citizens Housing Council at a meeting 
sponsored by the New York City Housing 
Authority. The title of his speech was 
“What Part of the School Curriculum 
Should Be Devoted to City Planning and 
Housing Education?” 


Professor Edmund deS. Brunner has been 
appointed to membership on the Rural 
Council of the Julius Rosenwald Fund. He 
attended a meeting of the Council in At- 
lanta on January 6 and 7. 


Psychological and Biological 
Foundations 


Professor George W. Hartmann spoke on 
“Varieties of Pacifist Attitudes” at the fif- 
teenth anniversary banquet of the War Re- 
sisters League, held in the Hotel Capitol, 
New York City, on December 29. 


Professor Hartmann gave the annual initi- 
ation address at the Phi Delta Kappa cere- 
monies at Temple University, Philadelphia, 
on January 5, taking as his topic “The Phi- 
losophy of Educational Liberalism.” Presi- 
dent Charles E. Beury was inducted into the 
society on this occasion. 


Professor Mary T. Whitley will be on sab- 
batical leave during the Spring Session, 
1938-39. She expects to be in Hawaii in 
March, and in California during April. 


Professor Arthur T. Jersild has accepted an 
invitation to serve as a member of the edi- 
torial board of the Journal of Experimental 
Education. His duties will deal mainly with 
materials on child welfare, guidance, and 
development. 


Techniques Used by the Teacher During 


the Nursery School Luncheon Period, by 
Gertrude M. Borgeson, has recently been 
published by the Bureau of Publications of 
Teachers College. The Influence of Nurs. 
ery School Experience on Children’s Social 
Adjustments, by Arthur T. Jersild and 
Mary D. Fite, will be published soon by 
the Bureau. 


Techniques of Measurement 


Professor Percival M. Symonds served as 
secretary of Section Q, Education, at the 
meetings of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science held in Rich- 
mond, Va., December 26 to 29. He also 
took part in a round table discussion on 
Mental Hygiene in Education, reading a 
paper on “The Implications of the Concept 
of the Teacher as a Substitute Parent.” 


DIVISION II 
ORGANIZATION AND ADMINIS- 
TRATION OF EDUCATION 


Administration of Teachers Colleges 
and Normal Schools 


The election of Professor E. S. Evenden as 
Committeeman for Section Q, Education, 
of the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science was confirmed by 
the Executive Committee at the December 
meetings of the Association held at Rich- 
mond. Professor Evenden was chairman of 
Section A and a vice-president of the As- 
sociation in 1936. 


On January 12 Professor William C. Bagley 
addressed the members of the Advanced 
School of Education on “Present Trends in 
Teacher Education.” 


At a luncheon meeting of the Schoolmen’s 
Post No. 543 on January 21 Professor Bag- 
ley talked on the topic “Some Strengths 
and Some Weaknesses of American Edu- 
cation.” 
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Administration of Public School 
Systems 


The October, 1938 issue of the Review of 
Educational Research, official publication of 
the American Educational Research Asso- 
ciation, a department of the National Edu- 
cation Association, carries two articles by 
graduate students in Educational Adminis- 
tration—“Cost of School Buildings” by 
Henry H. Bormann and N. L. Engelhardt, 
Jr, and “Foreign School Buildings” by 
N. L. Engelhardt and Blake Cochran. 


On February 4 Professor Paul R. Mort ad- 
dressed the Pennsylvania State School Di- 
rectors Association on “Why Home Rule 
in Education?” 


Professor John K. Norton, who is a mem- 
ber of the board of trustees of Goddard 
College, Plainfield, Vt., attended a meeting 
of the board in New York City on Jan- 


uary 7. 


Professor Emeritus William H. Kilpatrick 
was chairman of a conference entitled “Fit- 
ting the College to the Needs of Democ- 
racy” held on January 13 and 14 at God- 
dard College. Dr. Royce S. Pitkin, presi- 
dent of the college, is a Teachers College 
alumnus, having received the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy in 1933. 


Administration of Secondary Schools 


Professor C, C. Tillinghast, principal of 
Horace Mann School for Boys, was the 


speaker at the January meeting of the Sec- - 


ondary Education Club. His subject was 
“Parents and School Administration.” Pro- 
fessor Tillinghast is president of the Head- 
masters Association of America. 


“The Use of Research” was the subject of 
an address given by Professor Thomas H. 
Briggs at the January Phi Delta Kappa 
party in the Grace Dodge Room on Jan- 
uary 9. 


Professor Maxie N. Woodring will give the 
Founders’ Day Address at George Peabody 
College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn., on 
February 18. This is the first time in the 
history of the institution that this address 
has been given by a woman. 


Professor E. K. Fretwell spent January 11 
at the state meeting of the junior high 
school principals of New Jersey at New 
Brunswick, and January 26 and 27 work- 
ing with the public school teachers of 
Kingston, Pa. 


Professor Briggs has been appointed con- 
sultant to Dr. Charles H. Judd, Educational 
Director of the National Youth Adminis- 
tration. 


The Doctor’s dissertation of Dr. Henry C. 
Atyeo, The Excursion as a Teaching Tech- 
nique, has been published recently by the 
Bureau of Publications of Teachers College. 
Dr. Atyeo, a major in secondary education, 
conducted his experiment under the spon- 
sorship of Professor Woodring and Pro- 
fessor P. M. Symonds. 


“Thumbs Down—Thumbs Up,” an article 
by Professor Briggs discussing the origin 
and meaning of this ambiguous phrase, was 
published in the January issue of The 
Classical Outlook. 


In company with Professor Jay B. Nash of 
New York University, Professor Fretwell 
discussed the problem of recreation and 
leisure time in a broadcast heard January 
14 over a hook-up of some sixty stations. 


Professor Briggs spoke on “The Issues of 
Secondary Education” at the Secondary 
Education Conference held at Boston Uni- 
versity on January 28. 


On January 25 Professor Fretwell was the 
speaker at the annual meeting of the Boy 
Scout Council in Wilmington, Del. 


Professor Will French spent January 9 to 
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12 in St. Louis, participating in a series of 
conferences with school officials. The sur- 
vey of the schools of St. Louis was the sub- 
ject of the discussions. 


Professor French has been invited to serve 
on the summer session faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma during the week of 
June 12 to 16. 


Administration of Adult Education 


On December 1 Professor Lyman Bryson 
spoke before the annual conference of the 
National Municipal League on the topic 
“Public Opinion and Government.” 


DIVISION III 
GUIDANCE 


Student Personnel Administration 


The Trustees of Teachers College recently 
acknowledged the Student Personnel Ad- 
ministration Club’s gift of fifty dollars to 
the Romiett Stevens Memorial Loan Fund. 
This fund, available to students of Teach- 
ers College, has been accumulating during 
the last fifteen years from contributions 
made by the Club, and now amounts to one 
thousand dollars. 


At present Professor Ruth Strang is chair- 
man of the following committees: Research 
Committee, National Association of Deans 
of Women; Editorial Committee, Journal 
of the National Association of Deans of 
Women; Membership Committee, New 
York State Association of Applied Psy- 
chologists. She is also serving as a member 
of the following groups: Committee on 
Evaluation of Guidance in the New York 
City Schools; Committee on Research and 
Publication of the American College Per- 
sonnel Association; Laboratory Division of 
the Y.W.C.A.; Reading Committee of the 
American Council on Education; Division 
of Health, Physical Education, and Recre- 


ation of the National Education Associa. 
tion; and co-chairman of the Health Sec. 
tion of the New York Society for the Ex. 
perimental Study of Education. 


Problems in the Improvement of Reading 
in High School and College, by Ruth 
Strang, has been published recently by The 
Science Press. In this book an effort has 
been made to bring together in one volume 
the results of scattered investigations and 
to focus the results of experiments and ex- 
perience on a number of practical problems 
confronting workers in this field. 


Professor Esther Lloyd-Jones has been ap- 
pointed to a Committee of Five to evalu- 
ate the work of the Opportunity A-B-C-D 
Classes of the New York City Schools. 
These classes were authorized by the Board 
of Education of New York City in 1936 
“to provide a suitable individualized edu- 
cational program for boys between the 
ages of nine and twelve in grades below 
the 6B who have shown indications of 
maladjustments arising out of unfavorable 
physical, mental, social, and educational 
conditions, and to endeavor to correct 
these unfavorable conditions, as far as pos- 
sible, so that better adjustment might result 
in preventing the development of propensi- 
ties toward anti-social conduct.” 


During the Christmas holidays several for- 
mer students in Student Personnel Admin- 
istration visited the College. Among them 
were Miss Sallie Payne Morgan, dean of 
students, Randolph-Macon Woman's Col- 
lege, Lynchburg, Va.; Miss Jeannette Scud- 
der, head of dormitories, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington, Ky.; Mrs. Gladys 
Hansen, head of residence and assistant to 
dean of women, Western State Teachers 
College, Kalamazoo, Mich.; and Miss Gay- 
nell Neff, director of residence, Nurses 
Home, Western Reserve University, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Dr. Olivia Dorman, who is 
dean of students, Florida State College 
for Women, Tallahassee, Fla., also visited 
the College. 
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Guidance and Personnel 


On December 29 Professor Harry D. Kitson 
addressed the Northeastern Ohio Branch of 
the National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion at Cleveland on the topic “Vocational 
Guidance—Achievements and Prospects.” 

While in Cleveland, Professor Kitson 
made arrangements for a Teachers College 
Alumni Reunion to be held in conjunction 
with the annual convention of the Asso- 
ciation, February 22 to 25. This reunion 
will take the form of a buffet supper on 
Thursday, February 23, at six-thirty in the 
Empire Room of the Hotel Cleveland. Mr. 
Leonard Werstler, counselor at the John 
Hay High School, will have charge of local 
arrangements for this affair. 


Mr. Loren Graham (A.M. 1937) has ac- 
cepted a position as assistant placement in- 
terviewer in the Kennedy Employment 
Service, New York City. 


Mrs. Isabelle Kitay Hyman, a former stud- 
ent in Guidance and Personnel, is now an 
employment guidance worker in the New 
York Section of the Council of Jewish 
Women. 


Guidance Laboratory 


Professor Esther Lloyd-Jones will be absent 
on leave during the Spring Session of 1938- 
1939. She plans to travel in the Caribbean 
and in South America and to take a motor 
trip through the southwest, west, and 
northwest parts of the United States. Dur- 
ing her absence Dr. Douglas Spencer will 
be in charge of the Guidance Laboratory. 


DIVISION IV 
INSTRUCTION 


Curriculum and Teaching 


Dr. Ernest G. Osborne gave a talk on “In- 
dividual Development and More Social 


Living” at the Regional Conference of 
Southwest Connecticut, which was held in 
Greenwich on January 13 under the spon- 
sorship of the Progressive Education Asso- 
ciation. 


Social Science 


During the Christmas holidays Professor 
Erling M. Hunt attended the meetings of 
the American Historical Association held 
in Chicago from December 29 to 31, and 
Professor George T. Renner, Jr., attended 
the meetings of the National Council of 
Geography Teachers at Cambridge, Mass., 
on December 28 and 29. 


Professor Phillips Bradley of Queens Col- 
lege, Flushing, L. I., will be a visiting in- 
structor at Teachers College again next 
summer, giving courses in Civic Education. 
Professor Stanley Pargellis of Yale Univer- 
sity and Professor John D. Hicks of the 
University of Wisconsin will also be mem- 
bers of the Summer Session faculty, the 
former giving work in English history and 
the latter in American history. 


Natural Sciences 


Professor Herbert J. Arnold served as 
chairman of the local subcommittee on 
Public Relations for the Semi-Centennial 
Meeting of the Geological Society of 
America held at the Waldorf-Astoria Ho- 
tel, New York City, December 28 to 30. 
For the past six months Professor Arnold 
has been serving as a member of the Com- 
mittee on Improvement of Science in Gen- 
eral Education of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science. 


Professor F. L. Fitzpatrick presented a pa- 
per before the National Association of 
Biology Teachers at Richmond, Va., on 
December 28. The title of the paper was 
“General Education and Secondary School 


Biology.” 
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English 


At the annual meeting of the National 
Council of Teachers of English, Professor 
Lennox Grey, college representative on 
the Committee on English in General Edu- 
cation, took part in a series of conferences 
with the Teacher-Training Committee and 
other groups leading to a study of the 
place and function of English, the Humani- 
ties, and Language Arts in American Edu- 
cation. 


Professor Emeritus Franklin T. Baker was 
guest of honor at the Christmas Party of 
the Teachers College English Club on De- 
cember 20. A New College group of stud- 
ents and faculty presented a number of 
Christmas songs. 


The English Club officers for the current 
year are: President, Mary Alys Pattillo, St. 
Petersburg, Fla.; Secretary, Lillian Tenopyr, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Treasurer, Lawrence 
Greenberg, Long Beach, L. I. 


Dr. Dora V. Smith of the University of 
Minnesota will give a course at Teachers 
College next summer on the English Cur- 
riculum. It will be based in part on her ex- 
perience in the national survey of second- 
ary education and in the New York State 
Regents’ survey. Dr. Smith will give also a 
course on the teaching of literature in sec- 
ondary schools. 


Mr. Paul Stoddard, who has been a mem- 
ber of the Summer Session staff of Teach- 
ers College for the past ten years, will give 
a course next summer on English in the 
Rural High School. In September Mr. Stod- 
dard will assume his duties as principal of 
the new Housatonic Valley Regional High 
School, Falls Village, Conn. 


Several members of the English faculty 
attended the meetings of the Modern Lan- 
guage Association held in New York City 
during the Christmas holidays. 
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Speech 


Professors Milton Smith and Magdalene 
Kramer and Mrs. Jane Dorsey Zimmerman 
attended the annual convention of the As. 
sociation of Teachers of Speech, which 
was held in Cleveland, Ohio, December 7 
to 30. 


Music and Music Education 


Professor N. L. Church was elected sy- 
preme president of Phi Mu Alpha Sinfonia 
National Fraternity of America at the Na- 
tional Convention held in Washington, 
D. C., in December. Professor Church 
addressed a meeting of the Rhode Island 
Bandmasters Association February 8 on 
“The Modern Approach to Band Instruc- 
tion.” 


Professor Raymond Burrows spent several 
days recently on an informal tour of col- 
leges and schools in North Carolina and 
Georgia. On one occasion he appeared as 
piano soloist, and he spoke informally in 
several of the places visited. 


An article by Professor Lilla Belle Pitts on 
the proposed affiliation of the Music Edu- 
cators National Conference with the Na- 
tional Education Association appeared in 
the January issue of The Music Educators 
Journal. 


Professor Howard A. Murphy has edited 
and analyzed the Symphonies of Beethoven 
for piano. These have been published in 
two volumes by Edwin F. Kalmus, New 
York City. 


On January 10 Miss Martha Googooian and 
a group of twenty-eight children from 
Public School 43 assisted in singing “Slum- 
ber Boat,” by Jessie L. Gaynor, on the 
program of the Columbia Broadcasting 
System’s School of the Air series. Professor 
P. W. Dykema is serving as commentatot 
on this program. 
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Industrial Arts 


Professor Fred Strickler visited the School 
of Related Arts and Sciences at Utica, 
N. Y., January 6. He addressed students and 
friends of the School on “Contributions of 
the Crafts to Aesthetic Experience.” 


Household Arts and Science 


Professor Helen Judy-Bond was the guest 
of Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt at the White 
House on January 11. The occasion was a 
meeting of the Women’s Council of the 
Fight Infantile Paralysis Campaign spon- 
sored by The Committee for the Celebra- 
tion of the President’s Birthday. 


At the midwinter meetings of the Depart- 
ment of Home Economics Women in Busi- 
ness of the American Home Economics 
Association, which were held in New York 
City on January 13 and 14, Professor Bond 
was guest speaker at the luncheon. Her 
topic was “Inventories and Resolutions.” 


Professor Benjamin R. Andrews presided 
at a round table discussion on “Economics 
of Consumption” held in connection with 
the meeting of the Social Science Associa- 
tion at Detroit December 29. 


In January Professor Andrews spoke on 
“College Courses in International Relations” 
in the Peace Education Course for New 
York Teachers given at Textile High 
School, New York City. 


Professor Andrews’ paper on “Consumer 
Purchasing in World Building” presented 
before the National Education Association 
last June appears in the January issue of 
Practical Home Economics. 


Professor E. C. McCracken was recently 
elected to Iowa Gamma Chapter of Phi 
Beta Kappa fraternity. The initiation will 
be held at Drake University, Des Moines, 
lowa, at the close of the school year. 


Professor Henry C. Sherman has been re- 
appointed to membership on the United 
States Pharmacopoeia Vitamin Advisory 
Board. He attended the Baltimore meeting 
of this board on December 19. 


Professor Mary Swartz Rose has served 
since 1935 as a member of the award com- 
mittee of the Associated Grocery Manu- 
facturers of America. This committee is 
charged with the responsibility of choosing 
for the award of the Association a scientist 
who has made an outstanding contribution 
to public health in the field of food and 
nutrition. The award this year was made 
to Professor E. V. McCollum of Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore. 


At a meeting of the Nassau County Home 
Economics Association held in Hempstead, 
L. I, on December 1, Professor Rose spoke 
on “Nutrition and the League of Nations.” 


On December 9 and 10 Professor Rose at- 
tended a meeting in Chicago of the Council 
on Foods of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation and of the Co-operative Committee 
on Vitamins of the Council on Foods and 
the Council on Pharmacy and Chemistry. 


On January 9 the Greater New York Die- 
tetic Association held its monthly meeting 
at Teachers College. Professor Grace Mac- 
Leod spoke to the group on “Recent Find- 
ings in Nutrition.” 


Dr. Clara M. Taylor addressed the meet- 
ing of the Federated Protestant Welfare 
Organizations held November 14 at the 
Leake and Watts Home for Children, 
Yonkers, N. Y. Her subject was “Modern 
Aims in the Feeding of Children.” 


Vocational Education 


On December 16 Professor Edwin A. Lee 
delivered an address at the dedication exer- 
cises for the Dennison Vocational School 
for Girls in Washington, D. C. 
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From January 3 to 10 Professor Lee at- 
tended conferences of superintendents, 
called by the Occupational Education Tour 
for School Superintendents, at Oakland, 
Seattle, and Salt Lake City. At the Oakland 
conference there were present superintend- 
ents from California; at Seattle, superin- 
tendents from Washington, Oregon, and 
Idaho; and at Salt Lake City, superintend- 
ents from Utah, Nevada, Idaho, Arizona, 
and Colorado. The central theme of the 
discussion was the Interim Report of the 
Occupational Education Tour. 


Commercial Education 


Mr. Joseph DeBrum, president of the De- 
partment of Business Education of the Na- 
tional Education Association, recently ap- 
pointed Professor Hamden L. Forkner to 
represent business education on the Na- 
tional Council of Education for a six-year 
term. 


Professor Forkner attended the meeting of 
the National Association of Commercial 
Teacher Training Institutions in Cleveland 
on February 25. 

Mrs. Esta Ross Stuart addressed the meet- 
ing of the Association on the subject “The 
Improvement of Methods Courses in Short- 
hand and Typewriting.” 


Health and Physical Education 


Professor W. L. Hughes spoke before the 
subcommittee on the Revision of the 
Course of Study in Hygiene at Julia Rich- 
man High School, New York City, on 
January 10. He participated in a survey of 
the Health and Physical Education Depart- 
ment of Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y., 
conducted January 19 to 21 inclusive. 


On February 9 Professor Hughes will speak 
on “Intramural Athletics” at a meeting of 
the Bergen County, N. J., Physical Edu- 
cation Association at Teaneck High School. 
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Education of the Handicapped 


At the invitation of the Department of 
Public Instruction of the Argentine Goy. 
ernment, Professor Merle E. Frampton of 
Teachers College, who is also principal of 
the New York Institute for the Education 
of the Blind, made a study last fall of the 
problems of the blind and other handi- 
capped children in the Argentine Republic 
in relation to the government's educational 
and social program. Professor Frampton 
reported that while citizens of the Argen- 
tine Republic are intelligently at work on 
their problems they are at the same time 
“eagerly awaiting the suggestions of their 
experienced brethren of the North to as- 
sist them.” 


DIVISION V 
NURSING EDUCATION 


Among the recent appointments of Nurs- 
ing Education graduates are the following: 


Miss Virginia Dunbar (A.M. 1930) has 
resigned her position as instructor in Nurs- 
ing and Nursing Education at the Uni- 
versity of California to accept a position 
as assistant director of the Nursing Service 
of the American Red Cross. She will be in 
charge of the services dealing with enroll- 
ment of Red Cross nurses, courses in Home 
Hygiene and Care of the sick, and nursing 
in disaster. 

Miss Lillian V. Salsman (A.M. 1935) has 
been appointed director of nursing at the 
Hastings State Hospital, Ingleside, Neb. 

Miss Madeleine McConnell (B.S. 1937) 
has resigned her position as executive sec- 
retary of the Illinois State Nurses Associa- 
tion and is now superintendent of nurses 
and director of the School of Nursing at 
St. Luke’s Hospital in Chicago. 

Miss Lulu A. Saunders (B.S. 1930) has 
been made director of the Kahler Hospitals 
School of Nursing in Rochester, Minn. 

Miss Helen Burgess (B.S. 1932), formerly 
assistant in education at the Stanford Uni- 
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versity School of Nursing, is now director 
of the Bishop Johnson College of Nursing 
and the Hospital of the Good Samaritan in 
Los Angeles. 

Miss Gladys L. Nichols (B.S. 1933) is 
superintendent of nurses at Ellis Hospital, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 

Sister Mary Giles Phillips (B.S. 1930), for 
many years director of the School of Nurs- 
ing of St. Joseph's Hospital, Kansas City, 
has been made superintendent of St. Jos- 
eph’s Hospital, Hancock, Mich. 

Miss Bosse B. Randle (B. S. 1938), for- 
merly assistant in the Division of Nursing 
Education and later a staff member of the 
New York State Department of Health, has 
been appointed director of the Division of 
Public Health Nursing of Nassau County 
under the New York State Department of 
Health. 

Miss Mary B. Willeford (Ph. D. 1932) 
has resigned from the Frontier Nursing 
Service to become Consultant in Maternal 
and Child Health in the California State 
Department of Health. Miss Dorothy F. 
Buck (A.M. 1927) succeeds Dr. Willeford 
as first assistant director of the Frontier 
Nursing Service. 

Miss Eloise Shields (B.S. 1930) has been 
appointed director of Nursing Service and 
principal of the School of Nursing at the 
State Hospital, Danville, Pa. 

Miss Helen Bean (A.M. 1928), formerly 
field representative of the American Red 
Cross and more recently on the staff of 
the United States Public Health Service, has 
been appointed Director of the Bureau of 
Public Health Nursing of the Michigan 
State Department of Health. 

Miss Isabel H. Dill (B. S. 1933) has re- 
signed her position as instructor in the 
Duke University School of Nursing and 
has gone to Rochester, N. Y., to help in 
organizing a teaching program for practi- 
cal nurses which is to be developed under 
the auspices of the Rochester Board of 
Education. 

Miss Beatrice C. Spargo (B.S. 1932) suc- 
ceeds Miss Grace Allison as superintendent 
of the Samaritan Hospital, Troy, N. Y. 
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EDUCATIONAL DEMONSTRATION 
AND PUBLIC SERVICE 


Horace Mann School 


Dean William F. Russell addressed the as- 
sembly of the Horace Mann School Jan- 
uary 6 on “The Role of Youth in a De- 
mocracy.” His talk evoked so much dis- 
cussion from the students that he consented 
to meet with them at a special assembly 
on January 9. 


Professor Rollo G. Reynolds has completed 
his first series of radio talks entitled “Ideas 
That Came True” and will follow it with 
a second series under the same title. These 
talks are broadcast as sustaining programs 
by the National Broadcasting Company 
over station WJZ on Thursday afternoons 
at two o'clock. 


Professor Reynolds addressed a group of 
teachers at Hanover, N. H., on the after- 
noon of January 27, and in the evening 
spoke before the Hanover Women’s Club. 
On January 28 he was one of the speakers 
at the Fiftieth Anniversary Dinner of the 
Wheelock School, Brookline, Mass. 


During January Mrs. Ina C. Sartorius lec- 
tured in extramural courses in Trenton, 
N. J., and Lawrence, L. I. Misses Agnes 
Burke, Ann Mullin, and Florence Taylor 
also lectured in Lawrence during January. 


Miss Alice Thorn addressed the Kinder- 
garten Division of the Detroit Teachers 
Association on January 18. 


The Parents Association of the Horace 
Mann Schools held a panel discussion 
January 17 under the sponsorship of the 
Parents Study Group. The topic discussed 
was “A Well-Balanced Day For The 
Child.” The previous week Professor Lois 
C. Mossman addressed the Parents Study 
Group on “Newer Interpretations of 
Learning and the Development of Per- 
sonality.” 
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THE LIBRARY 


“Ever Westward: Tales of the Pioneers” 
is the title of the January issue of Class- 
room Literature, the monthly publication 
of the School Library Laboratory. It lists 
and describes about forty pioneer stories 
on the juvenile level and includes an in- 
dex by localities and dates. 


The January issue of The Library Con- 
sultant Book List, entitled “Library In- 
formation,” is a brief guide to the Teachers 
College Library. Single issues of this publi- 
cation are available at five cents; the sub- 
scription price is fifty cents for ten issues. 


OFFICE OF PLACEMENT 
SERVICE* 


The following recent appointments of 
Teachers College Alumni are reported by 
the Office of Placement Service: 
Adelsberger, Carolyn, dietitian, Flower- 
Fifth Avenue Hospital Medical School, 
New York City. 
Aldrich, Florence E., teacher of music 
and art, Public Schools, Long Eddy, N. Y. 
Allen, Gertrude H. (A.M. 1926), teacher 
of English, High School, Union, N. J. 
Allen, Margaret Frances (B.S. 1924), di- 
rector of Kindergarten Laboratory School, 
University of Florida, Gainesville, Fla. 
Amo, Mary B. (A.M. 1938), district or- 
ganizer for China Relief, Church Com- 
mittee for China Relief, New York City. 
Antignat, Raymond Francois, teacher of 
French, Country Day School, Scranton, Pa. 
Armbruster, Walter S. (A.M. 1938), 
teacher of music, High School, Argo, III. 
Arneson, Ruby (A.M. 1924), teacher of 
art, Berkeley Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Arsenian, Seth (Ph.D. 1937), assistant 


* Any student who is taking or has taken twelve 
points of work at Teachers College or any graduate 
of Teachers College may register with the Office of 
Placement Service. No fee is charged. For infor- 
mation write to the Placement Office for its book- 
let, Employment of Teachers and Administrators. 
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professor of psychology, Springfield Col. 
lege, Springfield, Mass. 

Bailey, Sallie B., teacher of home eco. 
nomics, Brown’s High School, Moreland, 
Ga. 

Barnes, Elizabeth G. (A.M. 1931), as- 
sistant secretary, Conference of South 
Mountain Workers, Berea College, Berea, 
Ky. 

Batty, Emma Sutherland (B.S. 1938), 
fourth grade teacher, Ethical Culture 
School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Bell, Dorothy G., instructor in classics, 
Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. 

Bennett, Elizabeth M. (A.M. 1937), di- 
rector of religious education, Grace Chapel, 
New York City. 

Berentsen, Adele (A.M. 1934), third 
grade teacher, Cassitt Street Public School, 
La Grange, Ill. 

Berge, Mary B. (A.M. 1937), substitute 
teacher of home economics, Girls’ Con- 
tinuation School, Newark, N. J. 

Best, Miriam Lane (A.M. 1930), director 
of elementary school, American Colony 
School, Barranquilla, Columbia, S. A. 

Beyer, Jane D. (A.M. 1938), assistant 
kindergarten teacher, The Park School, 
Snyder, N. Y. 

Bianchi, Beatrice A. (A.M. 1936), teacher 
of home economics, West Virginia State 
College, Institute, W. Va. 

Bliss, Robert N., teacher of social studies, 
French, and English, Coburn Country Day 
School, Miami Beach, Fla. 

Bloomster, E. Gretchen, teacher of art, 
Woodward School, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Blough, Telford B. (A.M. 1932), vice 
principal, Conewaugh Township School 
District, Davidsville, Somerset County, Pa. 

Boardman, Evelyn, teacher of art, State 
Department of Adult Education, Wil- 
mington, Del. 

Bobe, Harold A., head of French depart- 
ment, Graham-Eckes School, Daytona 


Beach, Fla. 

Borgeson, Gertrude M. (Ph.D. 1938), 
instructor in nutrition and hygiene, Hunter 
College, New York City. 

Bowen, Frances B. (A.M. 1937), dietitian, 
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Citizen’s General Hospital, New Kensing- 
ton, Pa. 

Bradshaw, Robert G., teacher of art, 
High School, Pleasantville, N. J. 

Brasted, F. Kenneth (A.M. 1938), in- 
structor in public speaking, Fordham Col- 
lege, Fordham University, New York City. 

Brenninger, Ralph A., instructor in Ger- 
man and French, Alabama Polytechnic In- 
stitute, Auburn, Ala. 

Brooks, Mrs. Belle Calbert, teacher of 
clothing, Senior High School, Orlando, 
Fla. 

Brown, Moroni Harold (A.M. 1937), 
teacher of special class, Horace Mann 
High School, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Brunswick, Beatrice (A.M. 1933), as- 
sistant to the rector, Church of the Ad- 
vocate, New York City. 

Burns, Samuel T., professor of school 
music and head of department, Indiana 
University, Bloomington, Ind. 

Campbell, Elizabeth H., instructor in 
art, West Point School, West Point, N. Y. 

Carlson, Bertha, employed girl’s secre- 
tary, Y.W.C.A., York, Pa. 

Carlsten, Earle F., teacher of health 
education, Roger Williams Junior High 
School, Providence, R. I. 

Cayley, Harry G. (Ed.D. 1937), assistant 
professor of English, fine arts, and orienta- 
tion in humanities, State Teachers College, 
Montclair, N. J. 

Chadwick, Aileen (B. S. 1938), service 
dietitian, Hospital for Joint Diseases, New 
York City. 

Christie, Nina (A.M. 1934), teacher of 
art, Junior and Senior High Schools, Fort 
Lee, N. J. 

Cicerale, Marion M. (A.M. 1936), di- 
rector of health education for girls, State 
Normal School, Lyndon Center, Vt. 

Clapp, Eleanor, first grade teacher, Short 
Hills School, Short Hills, N. J. 

Coan, Leonie (A.M. 1938), nursery 
school teacher, Woodhull Day School, 
Hollis, N. Y. 

Condon, Arnold (A.M. 1938), instructor 
in secretarial science, University of Iowa, 
lowa City, Iowa. 


Cooledge, Mrs. Helen McGregor, as- 
sociate professor of home economics, Uni- 
versity of South Dakota, Vermillion, S. D. 

Courtney, Dorothy M. (A.M. 1934), di- 
rector of physical education, College of 
St. Mary-of-the-Woods, St. Mary-of-the- 
Woods, Ind. 

Crouse, Elizabeth G., director of food 
service, Y.W.C.A., Washington, D. C. 

Daly, Maxine (A.M. 1938), instructor in 
English, Morris Brown College, Atlanta, Ga. 

Darlington, Mary (B.S. 1935), first grade 
teacher, Oaklane Country Day School, 
Oaklane, Pa. 

Davis, Almira B. (A.M. 1937), director 
of nursery school and instructor in child 
study, Bennett Junior College, Milbrook, 
N. Y. 

De Onis, Frederick, Jr., teacher of 
Spanish and French, Scott High School, 
East Orange, N. J. 

Dobbs, Josephine O. (A.M. 1938), in- 
structor in home economics, Georgia State 
College, Industrial College, Ga. 

Douglass, Grace, head of elementary de- 
partment, Douglas School, Pebble Beach, 
Calif. 

Dunbar, Elsie J. (A.M. 1932), teacher of 
English and history, and librarian, High 
School, Troy, Pa. 

Dunlap, Marion (A.M. 1938), director of 
club activities, Y.W.C.A., Newburgh, 

Dunlap, Mary Elizabeth, instructor in 
piano and organ, State Teachers College, 
Indiana, Pa. 

Economou, Homer, teacher of English, 
Memorial High School, Millville, N. J. 

Edwards, Elizabeth E., teacher of short- 
hand and typing, Community High School, 
Hillsboro, 

Eleazer, Martha Frances (A.M. 1937), 
associate kindergarten teacher, Norris 
School, Norris, Tenn. 

Ewing, Janet Stuart (A.M. 1938), di- 
rector of Volunteer Placement Bureau, 
Greater New York Federation of Churches, 
New York City. 

Farnol, Henry H., director of music, 
Greenwood High School, Shreveport, La. 
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Fisher, Hazel L. (A.M. 1928), super- 
vising teacher of elementary grades, pub- 
lic Schools, Harford County, Bel Air, Md. 

Flynn, Bertha (A.M. 1935), home econo- 
mist, Home Service Department, Graham 
and Company, Kansas City, Mo. 

Foltz, Carfon, minister of education, 
Court Street Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Flint, Mich. 

Foote, Jessie E. (B.S. 1936), assistant prin- 
cipal and elementary teacher, Grammar 
School, Clinton, Conn. 

Foster, C. Irene (A.M. 1934), teacher of 
health education, Washington-Clay High 
School, South Bend, Ind. 

Foster, J. Flavel (A.M. 1930), instructor 
in English and speech, Wagner Memorial 
College, Grymes Hill, Staten Island, N. Y. 

Foster, Joseph T. (A.M. 1938), teacher 
of commercial subjects, Central High 
School, Rocky Mount, N. C. 

Franks, Milford (A.M. 1931), principal 
of High School, Great Neck, L. I. 

Fusek, Mary A., teacher of home eco- 
nomics, Samuel Preston Junior High 
School, East White Plains, N. Y. 

Gallington, Ralph (A.M. 1937), assistant 
professor of industrial education, Univer- 
sity of Maryland, College Park, Md. 

Gardner, Eleanor Virginia (A.M. 1938), 
instructor in physical education, University 
of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho. 

Garlock, Eleanor Morgan (B.S. 1938), 
receptionist, educational department, Shef- 
field Farms, New York City. 

Garrett, Sallie (A.M. 1930), instructor in 
social studies and English, Milwaukee- 
Downer Seminary, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Gazan, Elisabeth, vocational counselor 
and teacher of civics, Habersham College, 
Clarkesville, Ga. 

Geffen, Pauline F., teacher of journalism 
and publicity director, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Montclair, N. J. 

Geiger, John William, director of band 
and orchestra, Missouri State Teachers 
College, Maryville, Mo. 

George, Louis C. (A.M. 1938), associate 
physical education director, Bronx Union 
Y.M.C.A., Bronx, New York City. 


Germann, Edward H., instructor jp 
French, Rutgers University, New Bruns. 
wick, N. J. 

Giddings, Frances (A.M. 1925), associate 
professor of education, Sam Houston 
State Teachers College, Huntsville, Tex, 

Gieg, Martha Ann (A.M. 1929), teacher 
of social studies and English, Bentley 
School, New York City. 

Gillingham, Jonathan (A.M. 1937), 
teacher of mathematics and science, Doyles- 
town Borough High School, Doylestown, 
Pa. 

Gould, Helen E. (A.M. 1938), assistant 
teacher of physical education, Emma Wil- 
lard School, Troy, N. Y. 

Hade, Naomi K. (A.M. 1927), teacher 
of English, Sandia School, Albuquerque, 
N. M. 

Hagemeyer, Mabel (A.M. 1918), dieti- 
tian, S & W Cafeteria, Charlotte, N. C. 

Hanson, Alice Margaret, dean of women, 
University of North Dakota, Grand Forks, 
N. D. 

Hanson, Harold B., music supervisor, 
Greenwood School, Shreveport, La. 

Harkness, Beth A. (A.M. 1937), aca- 
demic adviser, St. Mary’s School for In- 
dian Girls, Springfield, S. D. 

Harris, Ernest E., instructor in music, 
South Georgia Teachers College, States- 
boro, Ga. 

Harrold, Lucille W. (A.M. 1937), direc- 
tor of girls’ and women’s recreational activ- 
ities, Hastings-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

Haslet, Alice E. (B.S. 1931), teacher of 
special class, Public Schools, Rutherford, 
N. J. 

Haun, Ruth R. (A.M. 1929), assistant 
professor of English and speech, Beaver 
College, Jenkintown, Pa. 

Haupt, Helen W. (B.S. 1935), instructor 
in English and speech, Asheville Normal 
and Teachers College, Asheville, N. C. 

Hayes, Dorman J., instructor in eco- 
nomics, Portland Junior College, Portland, 
Me. 

Hecker, Margaret Barbara, instructor in 
journalism and director of publicity, West- 
brook Junior College, Portland, Me. 
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Hessler, Katherine, music supervisor, 
elementary grades, Hibbing, Minn. 

Hicks, Henrietta G., teacher of special 
class, Berkeley Avenue Elementary School, 
Westwood, N. J. 

Higley, Phyllis, teacher of Latin, Miss 
Beard’s School, Orange, N. J. 

Hill, Mrs. Helen Bryant, teacher of home 
economics, Public Schools, Bronxville, 
N. Y. 

Hill, Wilhelmina (A.M. 1933), writer 
of the Teachers’ Section of Scholastic 
Magazine, New York City. 

Hilton, Marion W. (A.M. 1926), teacher 
of French, Wykeham Rise School, Wash- 
ington, Conn. 

Holloran, Emilie D., director of kinder- 
garten, Saint Agnes’ Chapel School, New 
York City. 

Howard, Emma Payne (A.M. 1933), stu- 
dent personnel director, Maryland State 
Teachers College, Bowie, Md. 

Howland, Adelene E. (A.M. 1931), as- 
sistant director of elementary education, 
Public Schools, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Hoyt, Jean C. (A.M. 1938), assistant 
nursery school teacher, Manhattanville Day 
Nursery, New York City. 

Jacoby, Victor E. (B.S. 1934), assistant 
principal’ and instructor in English, Spring- 
dale School, Canton, N. C. 

Kantz, Robert J., teacher of economics 
and business arithmetic, High School, East 
Rutherford, N. J. 

Kelsay, H. Paul (A.M. 1938), super- 
vising principal, Clay Township, South 
Bend, Ind. 

Kessler, Philip S. (A.M. 1938), instructor 
in applied music, Ithaca College, Ithaca, 
N. Y. 

Killian, Margaret Patricia (A.M. 1929), 
head of home economics department, 
Xavier University, New Orleans, La. 

Kilmer, Elmer K. (A.M. 1926), instructor 
in educational psychology, New York 
University, New York City. 

King, Ferne, dietitian, Margaret Hall 
School, Versailles, Ky. 

Kirkendall, J. J. (A.M. 1935), teacher of 
chemistry, High School, Rutherford, N. J. 


Knemeyer, Bertha C. (A.M. 1937), prin- 
cipal, Central Rural School, Chazy, Clin- 
ton County, N. Y. 

Konigmacher, Elizabeth (A.M. 1932), 
head of home economics department, 
Alexander Hamilton High School, Fresno, 
Calif. 

Lagerstrom, Alice E. (A.M. 1938), in- 
structor in home economics, Ohio Uni- 
versity, Athens, Ohio. 

Lamont, Margaret, fifth grade teacher, 
The Dalton School, New York City. 

Landon, Florence (A.M. 1938), teacher 
of French, High School, Freeport, L. I. 

Laramore, Julius B., teacher of Latin, 
Adelphi Academy, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Larkins, Chester (A.M. 1938), physical 
education director, Goddard Neighbor- 
hood Center, New York City. 

Laughlin, Lucile (A.M. 1932), head of 
education department, St. Mary-of-the- 
Woods College, St. Mary-of-the-Woods, 
Ind. 

Lecrone, Naomi Lewis, dietitian, Hill- 
croft Sanatorium, Billmore, N. C. 

Lee, Stephen D. (B.S. 1937), assistant 
principal and head of English department, 
Peacock School for Boys, Atlanta, Ga. 

Lempereur, Evelyn (A.M. 1931), re- 
habilitation assistant, Handicap Placement 
Bureau, Associated Charities, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Levin, Ethel (A.M. 1938), kindergarten 
and primary teacher of crippled children, 
Grasslands Hospital and Preventorium, 
Valhalla, N. Y. 

Levy, Joan S. (B.S. 1935), fourth grade 
teacher, Ramaz Academy, New York City. 

Livingston, Jeannette Lee (A.M. 1926), 
teacher of English, High School, Ruther- 
ford, N. J. 

Loomis, Lawrence K. (B.S. 1935), teacher 
of science and algebra, Kingsley School, 
Essex Fells, NS. J. 

Macdonald, Mary Elizabeth (A.M. 1931), 
head of McLaurin Hall, Winthrop Col- 
lege, Rock Hill, S. C. 

Martin, Suzanne (A.M. 1934), instructor 
in speech, Fordham University, New York 
City. 
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Mason, Carleton D. (A.M. 1932), teacher 
of American History, Andrew Jackson 
High School, St Albans, L. 1. 

Mayer, Majorie (A.M. 1929), instructor 
in physical education, Florida State Col- 
lege for Women, Tallahassee, Fla. 

McClure, Ann Diven (A.M. 1937), super- 
visor of music, Public Schools, Miami 
Beach, Fla. 

McDermott, Catherine M. (A.M. 1935), 
supervisor of public health nursing, Dis- 
trict Nurses Association, Providence, R. I. 

McDonald, Margaret (A.M. 1937), di- 
rector, Neighborhood House, Morristown, 
N. J. 

Mellvain, Dorothy S. (A.M. 1931), in- 
structor in art, Women’s College of the 
University of North Carolina, Greens- 
boro, N. C. 

McLaughlin, Dorothy L., teacher of 
physical education, Public Schools, Leonia, 
N. J. 

Menius, Opal, kindergarten teacher and 
assistant matron, Thornwell Orphanage, 
Clinton, S. C. 

Merrill, Elizabeth (A.M. 1936), teacher 
of English and social studies, High School, 
Sayville, L. I. 

Meyers, Theresa (B.S. 1938), primary 
teacher, Public Schools, Denver, Colo. 

Michael, R. E., critic teacher of mathe- 
matics, University School, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington, Ind. 

Miller, Herbert L. (A.M. 1937), teacher 
of band and public school music, Horace 
Mann School, Pampa, Tex. 

Mills, Helen Esther (A.M. 1929), assis- 
tant professor of education, Washington 
College, Chestertown, Md. 

Mills, Thelma (A.M. 1929), director of 
student affairs for women, University of 
Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

Minasian, Henry (A.M. 1934), teacher 
of business subjects, High School, Belle- 
ville, N. J. 

Morton, Jack R., associate professor of 
education, Mississippi: State College, State 
College, Miss. 

Mount, Sophia (A.M. 1937), supervisor 
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of high school music, Bossier Parish, Ben. 
ton, La. 

Mowry, Virginia, teacher of history, 
English and Latin, High School, New 
Canaan, Conn. 

Mulhollen, Dorothy A. (A.M. 1938), 
teacher of physical education and health, 
Central High School, Evansville, Ind. 

Mulvey, Agnes Watt (A.M. 1938), first 
grade teacher, Cleveland School, Cranford, 
N. J. 

Nalbach, Ernest W. (A.M. 1935), di- 
rector of music, West Liberty State 
Teachers College, West Liberty, W. Va, 

Newbold, Florence L. (B.S. 1932), ex- 
ecutive director of Girl Scouts, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Nichols, Henrietta, teacher of English, 
High School, Riverhead, L. I. 

Norris, Elizabeth (A. M. 1938), Libra- 
rian, Monmouth Junior College, Long 
Branch, N. J. 

Ockershausen, George F., teacher of 
physical education, Rye Neck Public 
Schools, Mamaroneck, N. Y. 

Ogden, Mildred (A.M. 1932), teacher of 
music and English, Woodlawn High 
School, Birmingham, Ala. 

Olsen, Hans C. (Ph.D. 1926), assistant 
professor of education, Eastern Illinois 
State Teachers College, Charleston, Il. 

Olsen, John Wilton (A.M. 1937), as 
sociate in art, University of California, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

O’Neil, Mary G. (A.M. 1938), teacher 
of Latin, The Thomas School, Rowayton, 
Conn. 

Ortlip, Marjorie (B.S. 1938), teacher of 
art, Junior High School, Collingswood, 
N. J. 

Pears, Jane (A.M. 1938), primary 
teacher, Embudo School, Dixon, N. M. 

Peck, Ruth J. (A.M. 1938), extension 
specialist in home furnishings, Michigan 
State College, East Lansing, Mich. 

Peckham, Priscilla B. (A.M. 1937), supet- 
visor of art and _ handwriting, Public 
Schools, Saco, Me. 

Pincus, Sophie (A.M. 1936), nursery 
school teacher, Infant Home and Day 
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Nursery of Daughters of Zion, Chicago, Ill. 
Pirhalla, John J., Jr. (A.M. 1932), head 

of department of English, Wentworth 

Military Academy, Lexington, Mo, 

Pistor, Frederick (A.M. 1929), principal, 
Elementary Training School, New Mexico 
State Teachers College, Silver City, N. M. 

Pleister, Evelyn (A.M. 1938), teacher of 
sight-saving class, Elementary School No. 
8, Belleville, N. J. 

Polly, Glenn S. (A.M. 1935), teacher of 
senior high school mathematics and junior 
high school social studies, High School, 
Cornwall, N. Y. 

Pruitt, Clarence M. (Ph.D. 1935), assis- 
tant professor of chemistry, Oklahoma 
A & M College, Stillwater, Okla. 

Redding, Ruth (A.M. 1936), teacher of 
French, San Luis Ranch School, Colorado 
Springs, Colo. 

Reed, Charles, Jr., teacher of English, 
High School, Newtown, Conn. 

Reynolds, Russell L. (A.M. 1937), fifth 
and sixth grade teacher, Lawrence Park 
West Day School, Bronxville, N. Y. 

Roach, J. Kenneth (A.M. 1936), teacher 
of commercial subjects, High School, Ten- 
afly, N. J. 

Robbins, Evelyn Good (A.M. 1928), 
teacher of art, Dwight Morrow High 
School, Englewood, N. J. 

Robert, Edmee Rhea (B.S. 1938), assis- 
tant teacher of physical education, Junior 
High School, Springfield, Mass. 

Roberts, William H. (A.M. 1916), in- 
structor in psychology, Larson Junior Col- 
lege, Hamden, Conn. 

Rote, Howard B. (A.M. 1938), teacher 
of art, High School, Gloversville, N. Y. 

Ruth, Mable N. (B.S. 1930), teacher of 
fine arts, High School, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Ryerson, Ida A. (A.M. 1932), teacher of 
health and physical education, Junior High 
School, Locust Valley, L. I. 

Sackett, Howard G. (A.M. 1935), ele- 
mentary principal, S. F. B. Morse School, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Sander, Eugene A. (A.M. 1938), gradu- 
ate assistant in physics, Springfield College, 
Springfield, Mass. 


Schneider, Betty (A.M. 1938), elemen- 
tary teacher, Normandy Resident and Day 
School, Miami Beach, Fla. 

Schoeller, Arthur, seventh grade teacher, 
Falk School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Schwoyer, Grace L., kindergarten 
teacher, Grammar School, Sparkill, N. Y. 

Seabaugh, Dorothy (A.M. 1933), in- 
structor in School of Design and super- 
visor of art, Ohio University, Athens, 
Ohio. 

Seidel, Elinor (A.M. 1937), teacher of 
mathematics and science, Susan Fenimore 
Cooper Foundation and St. Christina 
School, Cooperstown, N. Y. 

Shultz, Reginald F. (A.M. 1938), athletic 
director, Center Grove High School, 
Greenwood, Ind. 

Slavens, Opal V. (A.M. 1938), assistant 
rural supervisor, State Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction, Helena, Mont. 

Smith, Helen Bass (A.M. 1930), assistant 
professor and head of home economics 
department, Hillsdale College, Hillsdale, 
Mich. 

Springer, Ruth M. (A.M. 1938), fourth 
grade teacher, Buckley Country Day 
School, Great Neck, L. I. 

Staples, Gladys, third and fourth grade 
teacher, Sweeney Day School, Harrisburg, 
Pa. 

Stautermann, Georgia (A.M. 1930), sixth 
grade teacher, Elementary School, Blacks- 
burg, Va. 

Steiner, Margaret M. (B.S. 1938), teacher 
of commercial subjects, Senior High 
School, New Philadelphia, Ohio. 

Stitt, Irene P., acting head of home eco- 
nomics department, Bishop College, Mar- 
shall, Tex. 

Stitt, Maud Elizabeth (A.M. 1937), food 
supervisor, Colonnade Cafeteria, Detroit, 
Mich. 

Stoddard, Jane (A.M. 1938), assistant 
supervisor of special education, Division 
of Rehabilitation, State Department of 
Education, Richmond, Va. 

Stoyell, Marion, manager of lunchroom, 
Brooklyn Automotive Trades High School, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Stratemeyer, Theodosia (A.M. 1935), 
teacher of social studies in seventh and 
eighth grades, Demonstration School, State 
Teachers College, Trenton, N. J. 

Szenyo, Marie Ethel, teacher of social 
studies in fourth grade, Washington Irving 
School, Tarrytown, N. Y. 

Taylor, Elizabeth L. (A.M. 1937), finan- 
cial office, Presbyterian Board of Foreign 
Missions, New York City. . 

Temple, Alimae (A.M. 1936), instructor 
in music, Carson-Newman College, Jeffer- 
son City, Tenn. 

Theman, Karl (A.M. 1937), assistant pro- 
fessor of music, South Dakota State College, 
Brookings, S. D. 

Tobin, Marie Benedette, elementary 
teacher, MacDuffie School, Springfield, 
Mass. 

Tress, Esther M. (A.M. 1932), teacher 
of home economics, Junior High School, 
Port Chester, N. Y. 

Troemel, Ernestine (A.M. 1932), in- 
structor in health and physical education, 
Fairmont State Teachers College, Fairmont, 
W. Va. 

Tupper, Margaret Lynndale, school 
nurse, Grammar School, Rye, N. Y. 

Tyler, Miriam, housemother, New Jersey 
School for the Deaf, West Trenton, N. J. 

Vail, Morgan W., rehabilitation co- 
ordinator, Bureau of Vocational Rehabili- 
tation, Modesto, Calif. 

Valentine, Theodore (A.M. 1938), super- 
visor of music, Public Schools, Hunting- 
ton, L. I. 

Vaught, Martha J. (A.M. 1938), in- 
structor in physical education, University 
of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 


Walters, Marie (A.M. 1938), supervisor 
of student teaching of home economics, 
Stout Institute, Menomonie, Wis. 

Weidmann, George, athletic director, 
Bonnie Brae Farm for Boys, Millington, 
N. J. 

Wharton, Anne L. (A.M. 1938), director 
of health, H. & D. Castle Memorial Kinder- 
garten, Honolulu, T. H. 

White, Sarah Hazel, third grade teacher, 
Riverside School, New York City. 

Wilder, Gordon T. (A.M. 1937), pri- 
mary teacher, Skywood Hall School, 
Mount Kisco, N. Y. 

Wilkerson, Helen Elizabeth,  kinder- 
garten teacher, Fannie Battle Day Home, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Williams, Helen D. (B.S. 1938), first 
grade teacher, Public School, Brewster, 
N. Y. 

Winkelman, John, instructor in Latin, 
Montclair Academy, Montclair, N. J. 

Winters, Eugene (A.M. 1938), teacher of 
health and physical education, Jordon 
Junior High School, Columbus, Ga. 

Woodsworth, Belva E. (A.M. 1938), 
teacher of household arts, Kitsilano Senior 
High School, Vancouver, B. C., Canada. 

Worstall, Elizabeth (A.M. 1935), secre- 
tary to Professor W. D. Reeve, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 

Yasgur, Minnie (A.M. 1938), instructor 
in occupations, New York Training School 
for Girls, Hudson, N. Y. 

Young, Arthur E., junior archivist, The 
National Archives, Washington, D. C. 

Youngert, Eugene (A.M. 1937), assis- 
tant professor of education, University of 
Vermont, Burlington, Vt. 
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TEACHERS COLLEGE ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


Officers 


President: Dr. F. H. Bair, Superintendent of Schools, Bronxville, N. Y. 
First Vice-President: Mr. A. J. Stopparp, Superintendent of Schools, Denver, Colo. 
Second Vice-President: Mr. Frepverick Arcuer, Professor of Education, University of 


Alabama, University, Ala. 


Secretary-Treasurer: Mr. Ciype R. Mixer, Associate Professor of Education, Teachers 


College. 


Alumni Trustee: Dr. F. H. Barr, Superintendent of Schools, Bronxville, N. Y. 
Alumni Office: Teachers College, 525 West 120th Street, New York City. 
Address all communications to Ciype R. Miter, 
Secretary-Treasurer of Alumni Association, Teachers College, New York City. 


Dr. Erwin L. Shaver (A.M. 1918) is the 
author of The Workers’ Conference 
Manual, published recently by the Abing- 
don Press. This is one of numerous books 
in the field of religious education written 
by Dr. Shaver, the best-known of them 
being The Project Principle in Religious 
Education, How to Teach Seniors, and 
Training Young People in Worship. At 
present Dr. Shaver is secretary of leader- 
ship education for the Congregational and 
Christian Churches. 


Miss Sophie Sommer is doing public health 
nursing for the Division of Health in 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Mr. John C. Lindsey (A.M. 1923) is a 
member of the Advisory Council to the 
president of the American Association of 
School Administrators, a member of the 
Advisory Committee, Legislative Commis- 
sion of the National Education Associa- 
tion, and one of a Committee of the 


National Society for Curriculum Study. 
At the February meetings of the National 
Education Association in Cleveland, Mr. 
Lindsey will take part in the discussion of 
“Getting a High Type of Lay and Pro- 
fessional Leadership for Small School Sys- 
tems” and “Educational Outcomes Should 
Be Evaluated in Functional Relationship to 
the Behavior of the Pupil in the Total 
Situation.” 


Dr. F. Theodore Struck (Ph.D. 1920) has 
recently had published by John Wiley & 
Sons, Creative Teaching: Industrial Arts 
and Vocational Education. 


Mr. Guernsey J. Borst (A.M. 1921) is 
director of the Division of Business and 
Commerce at Skidmore College, Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y. For the past ten summers 
Mr. Borst has been visiting professor of 
education at Rutgers University, New 
Brunswick, N. J. 
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Dr. Charles A. Lee (Ed.D. 1936) is a 
member of the faculty of Washington 
University, St. Louis, Mo. 


Miss Myrtle S. Umphress (A.M. 1927) is 
professor of home economics at South- 


western State Teachers College, Weather- 
ford, Okla. 


Dr. Truman L. Kelley (Ph.D. 1914) was 
elected president of the Psychometric 
Society for 1938-1939 at the September 
meeting of the Society in Columbus, Ohio. 


Miss Anna Theresa Marble (A.M. 1916) is 
a member of the guidance staff of North 
High School, Worcester, Mass. 


Dr. Harry C. McKown (Ph.D. 1925) is the 
author of Activities in the Elementary 
School, a recent publication of McGraw- 
Hill Book Company. 


Mr. Fred C. Shotwell (A.M. 1921) has 
been supervising principal of schools in 
Franklin, N. J., since September, 1923. 


Dr. J. J. Oppenheimer (Ph.D. 1923) is 
co-author with Paul William Paustian of 
Problems of Modern Society, a text for 
college survey courses in social science, 
published by McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany. This book is the outgrowth of the 
research on modern problems and experi- 
mental teaching at Stephens College, Co- 
lumbia, Mo. 

The Co-operative College Project in 
General Education recently sponsored by 
the American Council on Education was 
the outcome of the active interest and 
work of a group of colleges in Ohio, 
Michigan, Missouri, and Kentucky which 
have undertaken internal research on their 
curricula, Dr. Oppenheimer was chairman 
of this original group. 


Miss Ruth A. Cunningham (A.M. 1928) js 
director of Co-operative Education, an 
experimental college curriculum in pro- 
gressive education, at State Teachers Col. 
lege, Shippensburg, Pa. “A Plan for Ap. 
praisal of Student Achievement in the 
Co-operative Curriculum,” by Miss Cun. 
ningham appeared in Education and Health 
Bulletin, Number 23, June, 1938. 


Dr. James Laurence Meader (Ph.D. 1928), 
president of Russell Sage College, Troy, 
N. Y., has been made a member of the 
Regents’ Committee on Examinations for 
New York State. He is also on the com- 
mittee to reorganize the curricula of state 
teacher training in New York State. 


Mrs. Emma Grant Meader (Ph.D. 1928) 
addressed the Woman’s Club of Albany, 
N. Y., recently on “Current Events in 
Psychology,” and the Troy chapter of 
Russell Sage College Alumnae on “Progress 
in Measuring Personality.” 


Mr. A. E. Rejall (A.M. 1907) has been a 
subscriber to Teachers Recorp 
for twenty-five years. 


Dr. Robert A. Cummins (Ph.D. 1919) has 
been advanced from the position of Field 
Supervisor in the Missouri Unemployment 
Compensation Commission to that of Chief 
of Research and Statistics of the Commis- 
sion. 


Mr. Joseph A. Day (A.M. 1927) assumed 
his duties as president of Henderson State 
Teachers College, Arkadelphia, Ark., on 
September 1, 1938. 


Mr. Jack W. Dunlap (Ph.D. 1931) has 
been made treasurer of the American 
Association of Applied Psychology for 
1938-1941. 


